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A Public Relations film must be built 
around human values to create, then 
hold, audience attention and interest. The 
lens of the camera must bring to the 
screen emotional warmth and sympathy. 
TRANSFILM is proud of the response 
earned by its Public Relations motion 
pictures. They are successful films 
because of TRANSFILM’S ability to find 
human interest in unexpected places 
and make it work forcefully toward each 
particular Public Relations objective. 


(Advertisement) 
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—A year in the life of an American high-school boy. 
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well-being that comes with the broad distribution of useful products. 


Yale & Towne contributes to the well-being of all free nations through the 
international distribution of its wide range of products that are manufactured 


in its plants and licensed companies in ten countries. 
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Yate and Automatic materials handling equipment increases and hastens the 
output of factories by lightening the burden of workers and stepping up the 
production rate of both civilian goods and defense materiel, thus helping to 


make the nations of the free world strong. 


Ya.e locks and hardware help insure that life in the home will be more com- 


fortable and more secure. 


Through the increased production and distribution of these and other Yale & 
Towne products, the free nations are materially strengthened in their quest 


for peace, security and freedom. 
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YALE TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


® The January JourNaL is devoted to 
coverage of the 5th Annual Public Rela- 
tions Conference sponsored by the Public 
Relations Society of America at the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., November 
23-25, 1952. Except where space limita- 
tions preclude reprinting full-length pa- 
pers (some of which will be handled in 
subsequent JOURNAL issues), an attempt 
has been made to give a complete picture 
of the meeting. 


@ For the first time an Annual Confer- 
ence was staffed by a full-time press room 
complement, and designated members of 
the Society took on voluntary repertorial 
assignments covering various sessions and 
panels, both for press room service and 
for the JOURNAL. 


@ Content of the program included: (1) 
new material on the important relation- 
ships between the social sciences and to- 
day’s practice of public relations, (2) a 
provocative panel discussion on govern- 
ment information programs aimed at air- 
ing both methods and objectives, (3) a 
“what-would-you-do?” session with some 
practical case problems for PR solution by 
audience participation in groups-of-six, 
aided by 6 resource-expert panellists, (4) 
four simultaneously-operated PR group ses- 
sions, addressed to specialized operational 
problems of business, trade association 
and public service public relations, and 
the activities of PR counseling firms. 


© Public relations people were present 
from every state, and six foreign countries. 
876 registrants attended sessions, and an 
additional 176 wives and family members 
who enjoyed the unusual social functions 
afforded in the national capital swelled 
the meeting ranks to well over 1,000. 70 
PR and journalism students from Boston, 
George Washington and Maryland Univer- 
sities were general-session guests of PRSA. 
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Let’s get lost 


By Ed Lipscomb 


Director of Public Relations 


National Cotton Council of America 


(This address was given by Ed Lipscomb, 
1952 President of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, at the Annual Luncheon 
of the Society’s Fifth Annual Conference, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1952.) 

7 E ARE HERE PRIMARILY for the res- 
W toration of perspective, the renewal 
of faith, the rekindling of enthusiasm, 
the rededication of heart and mind 
which come from association with our 
fellowworkers and from the messages 
of those we have invited to appear be- 
fore us. 

We know that we cannot achieve 
our greatest usefulness in our chosen 
field unless we do maintain perspective 
and faith and enthusiasm. Public rela- 
tions is that way. Its work and its re- 
sults are not achieved by the power of 
machines or the pliancy of muscles or 
the pushing of buttons. They are 
achieved in their finest form through 
the constructive thought, compelling 
spirit, and convincing expression of de- 
voted men. 

Ours is a profession which deals 
with the only thing in all creation, 
aside from the Creator himself, that 
really matters—people. 

There is no joy in life, or sorrow—no 
good or bad, no prosperity or bank- 
ruptcy, no big corporation or little busi- 
ness, no Socialism or Americanism—ex- 
cept in terms of people. They are the 
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one and only thing that gives signifi- 
cance to the tiny speck in space which 
is our planet. They are the one and only 
source of earthly progress or retrogres- 
sion. 

Ours is the job of interpreting people 
to each other, of conducting communi- 
cations between them, of helping to 
create attitudes of understanding and 
mutual appreciation. Only as we reach 
them, influence them, and serve them 
is there reason or excuse for the exist- 
ence of our profession. 

It is therefore clearly appropriate 
that each one of us in public relations 
should ask himself continually just what 
it is about man—aside, of course, from 
the fact that each of us happens to be 
one—that makes him worth all the 
worry and woe and waste he causes. 


Why is man important? 


Why, after all, is he so important? 
Wouldn’t the world, after you and I 
are through with it and dead, be a more 
orderly, resplendent, peaceful place 
without mankind and all the smoke and 
smells and noise and disturbance he 
creates? Wouldn’t the woods be more 
beautiful without axes and saws and tin 
cans and paper, and the streams without 
pollution and piers and gasoline en- 
gines? 

What do we really amount to? I shall 


never forget the jolt | got in grammar 
school when I learned that I was a 
rather drab combination of unglamorous 
elements worth less than the lunch we 
have just eaten. You learned it too. You 
also learned you are so weak that if 
turned naked into the woods you would 
likely starve or freeze or be done to 
death by other animals who might not 
like you. 

Certainly our senses, highly prized 
and pampered as they are, permit us 
no claim to fame. Any good bird dog 
has them all, with a much keener nose 
and more sensitive ear. 

Mentally we are important only when 
we compare ourselves with the “dumb 
animals” around us, or with each other. 
We are quite proud that in several mil- 
lion years we and our ancestors have 
put together a good many new com- 
binations of things we found here when 
we came. In our self-reliance and self- 
importance we avoid the consciousness 
that despite what we properly look upon 
as our amazing scientific progress, de- 
spite today’s fantastic array of magic 
buttons and mechanical brains, man 
since the dawn of time has not been able 
to create or destroy one iota of anything 
in the universe around him, or to alter 
in any way the most simple age-old laws 
of mind or matter. 

Man-—this man whose opinions are 
the sole concern of our profession—is 
important for one reason, and one only. 
He is important because all of the things 
in the world that really count exist only 
inside of him. He is important because 
he is the repository of spiritual quali- 
ties . . . intangible forces . . . attitudes 

. convictions. 

Son of both man and God 


Man knows in his heart that the 
things he owns and touches and sees 
are temporal, and that the great verities 
which give his life meaning are eternal. 
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He occupies the exceedingly difficult 
role of sonship to both man and God. 

In such a role he is vastly concerned 
for his physical well-being as a son of 
man, but forever keeps his eves turned 
upward as a son of God. He worries 
over his cash, his health, and his job, 
but he responds most proudly to ap- 
peals which are tied to a higher plane. 

Man is, inescapably, a religious ani- 
mal, and he is at his best when his 
earthly gains can be interpreted in 
terms of progress toward his spiritual 
goals. He cannot be truly happy with 
a healthy bank balance and a sick soul. 

Such facts are difficult to believe, and 
virtually impossible to keep consciously 
in mind, as we look about us in our own 
particular land and generation. Here we 
see a people apparently more devoted 
to goods and gadgets than any other 
generation in any country has ever 
been. Bay windows are a greater health 
hazard than bare cupboards. Rushing 
cars account for more deaths than many 
of our most dreaded diseases. Radios 
outnumber by two to one the ballots 
cast in a national election. 

We have been screaming ever louder 
for more and more of the things we 
can't take with us, and paying less and 
less attention to the real sources of the 
very happiness we seek. We have been 
measuring our fellowmen more by bal- 
ance sheets, and less by moral stand- 
ards. We have developed astonishing 
physical power and have fallen into 
astonishing spiritual weakness. 


Neglected growth of character 

We have become so concerned over 
the growth of our earning capacity that 
we have neglected the growth of our 
character. Our wives are inclined to 
devote more energy to keeping the fam- 
ily in fashion than to keeping spiritual 
foundations beneath it. Our children 
approach their first employment so 
filled with questions about “What do I 
get” that they are shocked at the ques- 
tion, “What do you give.” 

We have been kidding ourselves into 
the belief that we can go on piling up 
possessions and leaning on government 
while we postpone through man-made 
devices the inevitable day when na- 
ture’s laws of economics and human 
relationships will once again, as they 
have throughout history will 
throughout eternity, make monkeys of 
those who seek to ignore them. 

One would think, to look at us, that 
we believe we not only can break eter- 
nal law without penalty, but can re- 
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write the laws and otherwise change 
the rules. 

It isn’t so. We are still sons of God 
as well as sons of man. We may have 
become physical sophisticates, but down 
inside we are still spiritual softies. Our 
place in the universe requires of us 
much more than the gratification of our 
physical needs and desires. 


Anxiety is universal 


Despite the Aladdin’s land in which 
we live, no one of us will deny that we 
and those around us are ‘worried and 
disturbed. True, we have plenty of 
modern bathrooms and barbecue pits: 
but the most universally distributed of 
all our commodities is anxiety. Along 
with more money and machines than 
ever before, we have more mental cases 
—with more buildings to live in, more 
physical breakdowns—with more so- 
called security, more sleeping _ pills, 
more ulcers, more alcohol, more ner- 
vous collapses. 

We Americans are tired—dreadfully 
tired—of struggling so hard with our- 
selves and with each other for things 
which lengthen our list of belongings 
without lightening the load on our spir- 
its. We are tired of the constant tension 
and suspense of real and manufactured 
emergencies which keep us acutely con- 
cerned over our material welfare. We 
are tired of synthetic security. We are 
tired of pseudo-patriotism that goes no 
deeper than fear of property loss or re- 
duction in standards of living. 

Despite all the political picture-paint- 
ing of greater and more glorious to- 
morrows, we have begun to wonder 
whether we have earned what we al- 
ready have, or perhaps have been 
squandering our heritage and mortgag- 
ing our future to purchase rainbows of 
happiness which disappear as we ap- 
proach them. We are learning, the hard 
way, what an ancient prophet wrote out 
for us 3,000 years ago, “He that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver; 


“Congratulations on running the biggest 
and best PRSA Conference yet! 

“You have engendered such a spirit of 
enthusiasm that I can tell you I am 
mighty proud to be a part of the Society 
and . . . I am preparing a letter to each 
member of our Chapter who did not at- 
tend the Conference in order to give him 
a run-down of what he missed. At the 
same time, we are asking for suggestions 
concerning what we can do as a Chapter 
to best serve in the interest of the Society.” 

—Epwarp F. BAauMER 

President, Southern California Chapter 


nor he that loveth abundance with in- 
crease.” 

We have begun to wonder whether 
or not, after all, wealth and well-being 
are necessarily synonymous, and wheth- 
er or not there might perhaps be a way 
of life which would restore our confi- 
dence in ourselves and our neighbors 
without returning us to economic medi- 
ocrity. We Americans, in short, are 
looking for a way out—a way out of 
inward uncertainty and confusion—a 
way to be free of outward pressures 
and strains that frazzle our nerves and 
stultify our souls. 


Ready for new leadership 

We are ready for a new type of lead- 
ership which will inspire and assist us. 
We are ready for leadership that will 
treat us as something more than ani- 
mals who live by bread alone, or even 
by caviar—animals who can be kept 
pacified by a salary raise or an increase 
in public subsidy. We have had our fill 
of economic miracle-workers and public 
medicine men. We are fed up with puny 
panaceas. We are ready for a leadership 
which boldly recognizes both our physi- 
cal needs and our spiritual nature. 

Three weeks ago, the ballots of Amer- 
ica’s voters created a new opportunity 
for such leadership to take effective 
hold. They paved the way for restora- 
tion of public faith in the integrity of 
public institutions, and for revitalization 
of man’s personal faith in his neighbors. 
They established an administration 
which will protect public channels of 
communication and prevent licentious 
use of public funds to confuse issues, 
promote quixotic schemes, or swap 
handouts for homage. They gave Amer- 
ica a chief executive whose first address 
in civilian life contained the statement 
that “more benefit for America is to be 
found in an ounce of real leadership 
than in a ton of law.” 

Such developments are a solid, stimu- 
lating source of new hope and strength. 
They provide the needed background 
for efficient progress. They do not alter 
the fact, however, that the political 
fraternity itself cannot provide success- 
fully and for long the leadership of 
which we speak. 

Sincere and unselfish officials can play 
invaluable parts. Their policies and 
philosophies can make immense con- 
tributions. Yet the very offices they oc- 
cupy are centers of storm and contro- 
versy. Normally there are nearly as 
many partisans seeking to unseat them 
as are willing to follow. With exceptions 
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which I leave it to you to assess, poli- 
ticians suffer the further handicap of 
public suspicion that their primary 
concern may be for tenure and power 
and patronage, or that they are promot- 
ing the welfare of special occupational 
or geographical segments of population. 


Organizations are limited 

Virtually every powerful organization 
in the country has significant restraints 
and_ limitations. Labor organizations 
lack the confidence of the public in the 
breadth and unselfishness of their mo- 
tives. Business still is looked upon for 
the most part as wholly secular—the 
pulpit as wholly spiritual. Other groups 
suffer either the difficulty of special in- 
terest or the lack of special talent and 
facilities. 

There is a group in America which 
is fully equipped and qualified to estab- 
lish in this country a new level of lead- 
ership mid-way between pavement and 
pulpit. 

It is a group of practical idealists 
whose duty it is to emphasize the tem- 
poral practice of eternal principles in 
the day-to-day associations of the em- 
ployers, employees, and publics they 
serve. 

It is a group of crusaders whose job 
is to carry the torch of understanding 
into areas where discord and dissension 
may be eliminated by information and 
explanation. 

It is a group of social servants with 
exceptional talent for dealing with peo- 
ple and opinions—men who are con- 
cerned with human attitudes, who are 
specialists in persuasion and in the in- 
terpretation of individual and group re- 
lationships. 

It is a group of grassroots philosophers 
who understand both the ethical and 
the economic facts of life—who know 
that when men turn too far toward 
materialism in search of happiness and 
freedom they find misery and slavery in 
statism—who know that when men de- 
mand rights and disregard duties they 
become cynical, conceited, and _ mili- 
tantly selfish. 

It is a group of technicians who are 
trained in the translation of ideas into 
words and pictures, who are adept at 
accurate and dramatic presentation, and 
who are skilled in the use of all manner 
of media of communication. 

It is the public relations profession 
of America as exemplified by the mem- 
bership qualifications and Code of 
Ethics of this Society. 

By every criterion, ours is a group 


“ 


. . . It was a wonderful meeting.” 
—Joun Price Jones 


superbly suited to the assignment. Ours 
is the opportunity to take the initiative 
in bringing about the integration of 
spiritual principles and material prog- 
ress which, and which alone, can assure 
for us and our fellowman a maximum of 
human happiness. 

It is a big order, but it is a great 
cause—the sort of cause that creates 
great men and great professions. 

How can we do it? Through what 
procedures can a group still in its pro- 
fessional infancy go about the job of 
helping the world’s wealthiest and most 
productive nation to recapture resolute 
confidence in itself and an abiding 
respect for rational living? How can 
we, as highly practical men who do not 
work among stained glass windows, 
help to renew the vitality of individual 
souls and bring fresh strength to weak- 
ened consciences? 


Start where we are 


I do not have all the answers, but I 
can tell you where we start. We start 
where we are. We start with the publics 
and employers we now serve. We start 
with the programs we now operate, 
and with the media and facilities now 
available to us. We start by utilizing 


Walter Onslow, President, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chapter, PRSA, extending 
opening session greetings on behalf 
of the host chapter to conference at- 
tendants, welcomed them to Wash- 
ington as "the public relations capital 
of the world." A city that has more 
telephones than any other in the world 
also transmits more wordage by tele- 
graph, cable and news dispatch, he 
reported, and said, "as for press re- 
leases, 4000 mimeograph machines 
consume 11,000,000 pounds of paper 
a year." 


with zeal and conviction, for the bene- 
fit of those about us, the last possible 
ounce of talent and knowledge and 
know-how and experience we now pos- 
sess. 


Thus far we have not done it. We 
have just as much exposure to the na- 
tional epidemic of rainbow-chasing as 
anybody else, and while our suscepti- 
bility has been low we can by no means 
claim complete immunity. Many, per- 
haps most, of us have been content to 
turn in a job sufficiently good to justify 
our budget and satisfy the boss. We 
have fallen into the comfortable prac- 
tice of comparing ourselves with press 
agents or with our own records, rather 
than with our ideals. 

Some of us have been using more 
of our powers of dramatization and in- 
terpretation in selling or reporting our 
programs than in performing them. We 
have been so busy with the annual repe- 
tition of routine that our imaginations 
have lost strength through lack of exer- 
cise. We have been using tiny fractions 
of the growing wealth of professional 
knowledge around us, fractions of our 
talent and potentials. 

Best qualified of all groups to help 
keep the meanings of our language 
straight, we have stood aside while 
political word-changers have perverted 
the public vocabulary to their own ends. 
Under our very noses a confiscatory tax 
of 82 per cent on corporate earnings is 
universally looked upon as a legitimate 
levy on the “excess profits” of would- 
be profiteers. Political pensions are wel- 
comed as “social security.” Reactionaries 
who would take us back to public poli- 
cies which brought the downfall of 
Solomon’s kingdom and have wrecked 
every country that has pursued them 
since, are today identified as “liberal” 
and “progressive”; and those who sup- 
port the most progressive constitution 
and declaration of personal indepen- 
dence this earth has ever known are re- 
ferred to as “reactionaries.” 


A new opportunity 


We have not done what we could. 
But we now have a new chance—a new 
opportunity—a new and conceivably 
decisive challenge. What we do with it 
will determine whether we become the 
nucleus of the greatest new profession 
on the horizon of mankind, or a group 
of high-toned communications clerks, 
ethical press agents, and _ intellectual 
errand boys. 

Where do we start? Let me repeat— 
we start where we are. 
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Suppose each one of us in this room 
should dedicate himself here today to 
the job of creating, in his present posi- 
tion, the most perfect program of pub- 
lic relations it is possible for him to pro- 
duce. Suppose you and I did as good a 
job with public relations as our em- 
ployers and clients have done with 
products. Suppose we got such results 
and created such confidence that public 
relations men who are not in this room, 
and organizations which do not now 
have public relations programs, were 
stimulated to try to match the progress 
that we made. 

Suppose that ultimately . . . through 
the efforts of you and me and all of 
those whom we together can inspire . . . 
every business in America, every trade 
association, every labor union, every 
educational institution, every public 
welfare organization, and every other 
organized group should achieve as 
nearly perfect a program of public rela- 
tions as our highest ideals and available 
professional knowledge are capable of 
providing. 


Results would be apparent 


It is unnecessary before this audience 
to paint any pictures of what the results 
would be. Individual men would feel 
like men again—like heirs of God and 
man should feel. 

Labor and management would 
achieve unprecedented harmony, for 
men would neither feel nor act nor be 
treated as numbers on daily time cards. 
Inspired programs of public relations 
would solve more industrial strife than 
all the Taft-Hartley or other acts that 
could be put on the books. 

Little men with large mouths or big 
titles no longer could win millions of 
votes with appeals to prejudice, for good 
public relations would bring more co- 
operation among the races than all the 
FEPC enactments ever proposed. 

Patriotism would be restored, for true 
patriotism cannot subsist except in the 
deep soil of confidence and unity and 
mutual trust. America would set the 
same sort of example to the world in 
human relations that it has set in in- 
dustrial achievement, and no earthly 
“ism” could stand before it. 

Again, it is a big order—but it involves 
great goals. 

There will be cynics who will shrug 
and say it cannot be done. It can’t— 
by cynics. We can stand a few cynics 
if we have enough statesmen. We can 
stand a few who are concerned only 
with self if we have enough who are 
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The Society's Fifth Annual Conference at Washington's Hotel Statler received 


a rousing sendoff when the United States Marine Drum and Bugle Corps opened 
the first session with a parade and presentation of the colors. The Presidential 
Ballroom was packed with more than 1000 public relations people and their 
wives from every state and six foreign countries. 


concerned only with service. We can 
stand a few who bury their talent if 
we have enough who bring back ten. 

It is to those who have faith in public 
relations, faith in their fellowman, and 
faith in themselves—that this message 
is addressed. We are not perfect—we 
never will be—but there is no absolu- 
tion there. The Lord himself must 
work through imperfect men—they are 
the only kind He has. 


Let’s get lost 

There is a way to achieve for public 
relations the goals we dream of and 
talk about. If I were to take a text 
for it I would use part of a verse from 
Matthew: “Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his 
life . . . shall find it.” Instead, I have 
a title—three small words which hold 
the key to the future stature of public 
relations—let’s get lost. 

Let’s get lost in the job of creating 
the most fundamentally enlightened and 
technically perfect programs of public 
relations it is possible for us to produce. 
Let’s get absorbed in seeing to it that 
those programs espouse the pulpit prin- 
ciples of honesty and unselfishness and 
brotherly love, and the sidewalk virtues 
of initiative, productivity, and material 
progress. 

Unchangeable law has established the 
rules under which both people and pro- 
fessions, whether they like it or not, 


may travel to happiness or despair. The 
rules provide that you and I and our 
profession can be no bigger than the 
things for which we stand. We can 
become a great profession only as we 
render consecrated service in a great 
cause. 

Our nation today needs, and is ready 
for, a new level of leadership which will 
inject new regard for eternal truths into 
the secular life of its people. It needs 
the leadership of self-sacrificing men 
with their feet firmly on the ground and 
their hearts attuned to heaven. It needs 
men with the knowledge and under- 
standing and particular technical skills 
which we possess. 

All the men of courage and convic- 
tion did not die 2,000 years ago. All 
the heroic Americans did not live in 
1776. There are such men today. There 
are some of them in this room. 

Let’s lose ourselves in the job of giv- 
ing all we have. Let's get iron in our 
blood, bone in our backs, faith and 
fervor in our souls, and live for some- 
thing greater than we can ever be. 

So shall we find ourselves. So shall 
we find the future of public rela- 
tions. e e 


Copies of Mr. Lipscomb's address 
are available in booklet form from 
PRSA Headquarters, New York. 
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Franklyn Waltman, Director of PR, 
Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Acting 
Chairman, PRSA Commission on the 
Social Sciences, introduced the pro- 
gram event. 


Dr. Rensis Likert, Director of the In- 
stitute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, panel par- 
ticipant, illustrated social science find- 
ings of his organization by use of slide 
reports. 


G. Edward Pendray, Senior Partner, 
Pendray & Co., New York, panel mem- 
ber who developed the now much- 
discussed "maxims" which seem to un- 
derlie operations of many PR activities 
in communications and attitude chang- 
ing. 


The Social Sciences Session 


A report on the panel discussion of the close inter-relations 


of PR practice and the social sciences and what's ahead for 


the future 


66CQrociaL holds the answer— 

S if we can but get hold of it—to 
many of the perplexing and destructive 
problems with which we are so ineffec- 
tively struggling these days,” said Rex 
F. Harlow, Chairman, in opening the 
general conference session on Public 
Relations and the Social Sciences on 
Monday morning, the 24th of Novem- 
ber. 

Speaking on the panel were: Dr. 
Rensis Likert, Director of the Institute 
for Social Research, University of Mich- 
igan; Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, Director 
of the Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University; G. Edward Pen- 
dray, New York PR Counsel and Senior 
Partner, Pendray and Company; and 
Conger Reynolds, Director of Public 
Relations, Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana). 

The general session, formally titled, 
“Public Relations and the Social Sci- 
ences—1952-1962,” constituted a dis- 
cussion on the close inter-relations of 
public relations practice and the social 
sciences and what’s ahead for the fu- 
ture. Emphasis was strongly on the 
practical application to public relations 


Conger Reynolds, Director of PR, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, 
discussion participant, who dramatized 
for the audience practical ways in 
which social science could be useful 
in every day public relations work. 


problems of past and current social 
science research. 

Both Dr. Likert and Dr. Stouffer de- 
scribed experiments conducted in their 
respective organizations that bore upon 
seven statements of basic public rela- 
tions principles which have come to be 
known as “Pendray’s Maxims.” 

(Ed Pendray, by his own admission, 
has been amazed at the way his back- 
of-envelope jottings at a spring public 
relations meeting have grown in fame. 
“These seven are by no means all the 
things which make up the ‘folk lore’ 
of public relations, but comprise a start 
in compiling them,” he says.) 

From the research presented by the 
two social scientists, the remarks of the 
two industrial members of the panel, 
and the give-and-take question period, 
it was apparent that the seven maxims 
are basically substantiated, but in many 
important instances are modified. 

Taking these ideas one by one, here 
is how the balance sheet appeared at 
the close of the general session. 


1. If people know you better, they 
will like you more. The answer to this 
(Continued on page 36) 


Rex F. Harlow, President, Public Rela- 
tions Institute of the West, Palo Alto, 
Cal., presided over the featured open- 
ing session, and conducted the panel- 
audience discussion. Dr. Harlow was 
Chairman of the Commission during its 
first year. 
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PR and the Social Sciences, 


1952-1962 


By Samuel A. Stouffer 


Director of the Laboratory of Social Relations 


Harvard University 


(The following address was given at 
the Conference’s opening general ses- 
sion on Monday morning; Dr. Rensis 
Likert’s presentation will be published 
in the February issue of the JourNnau.) 


T IS A PRIVILEGE to come before this 
I gathering of our country’s practi- 
tioners of human relations. This meet- 
ing, inspired and chaired by Rex Har- 
low, should be only a forerunner of 
further at which the social 
scientists and the practitioners engage 
in public discussion together. I am 
particularly happy that Ed Pendray 
and Conger Reynolds are sharing in 
the program, to help interpret needs 
that social scientists might some dav 
assist vou in satisfying and to help folks 
like Ren Likert and me and our col- 
leagues over the nation sharpen our 
tools to serve mankind better. 

Ren Likert has given you a picture, 
in terms of actual concrete research 
studies, of what social scientists have 
been doing. I shall speak somewhat 
more generally, with an accent on the 
future, in keeping with the spirit of our 
topic, “Public Relations and the Social 
Sciences—1952-62.” 

There is no better starting point than 
two of Ed Pendray’s maxims included 
in what he has so modestly and dis- 
armingly entitled “Folklore of Public 
Relations.” First, I quote: 

“People’s attitudes are more easily 
reached through their emotions than 
their intellects.” 

I am sure that there would be gen- 
eral agreement, in the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge and experience, that 
this is a good working rule. Further- 
more, it is interesting to note that in 
the 18th Century the rule probably 
would have been stated in just the re- 
verse. In the so-called Age of Reason, 
there was a faith which no longer 
obtains that man, a reasoning animal, 
could be changed for the better pri- 
marily by appeals to the intellect. This 
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philosophy inspired many of the found- 
ing fathers of America. It seemed to be 
good common sense. 

But in the 19th Century the atmos- 
phere changed. A very small but signifi- 
cant factor in dethroning reason was. the 
early psychological work on hypnotism, 
long before the days of Freud, Most of 
vou here have probably seen an experi- 
ment in post-hypnotic suggestion. The 
hypnotist tells his victim while in a 
trance that, say, thirty minutes after 
he awakes he will take off his shoes 
and socks and walk barefooted around 
the parlor full of guests. He also tells 
him that he will not feel the slightest 
embarrassment and will explain that he 
does it because his feet hurt. The event 
will happen just as predicted and the 
victim in all sincerity will explain how 
he thought it would be a good idea to 
take off his shoes and socks because his 
feet hurt. He will be entirely unaware 
of the real reason, and we now call the 


Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer 


kind of explanation he gives a ration- 
alization. 

This experiment and many others 
like it were a devastating blow to the 
common sense idea that man acts pri- 
marily at the end of a chain of reason- 
ing and also illustrates a very impor- 
tant point I wish to emphasize, namely, 
that so-called common. sense 
very wrong, just as was the common 
sense notion that the sun rose in the 
East. 

But, although the later work of psy- 
choanalysis has made abundantly evi- 
dent the importance of the unconscious 
and of the emotions, we must not be 
beguiled into taking too simple a view 
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The "Pendray Maxims" 


Many people present at the Washington 
Conference asked Mr. Pendray for a copy 
of the seven “maxims” which were dis- 
cussed by Drs. Likert and Stouffer at the 
session on the social sciences. Concerning 
them Mr. Pendray writes: 

“These ‘maxims’ are an attempt to write 
down briefly some of the general beliefs 
which appear to underlie the operations 
of many public relations activities in the 
area of communications and attitude 
changing. I have not seen these beliefs 
written down before, but I have heard 
them stated verbally in various forms for 
more than twenty years, and they seem to 
be implicit in most discussions on public 
relations and communications. These 
seven are by no means all the beliefs 
which make up the ‘folklore’ of public 
relations, but represent a start in com- 
piling them. 

“In presenting them, I do not say they 
are ‘true,’ but rather that they appear to 
represent common observation and belief. 
Until we get a more scientific background 


for our profession, maxims like these 
may represent the best guides we have.” 

The seven “maxims,” as stated by Mr. 
Pendray, are: 


1. If people know you better, they will 
like you more. 

2. What people know about a subject 
depends roughly upon the amount 
said and published about it. 

3. To convince people, you must state 
your material in terms of their self- 
interest. 

4. People are interested first of all in 

people, especially themselves; second, 

in things; only third in ideas. 

People’s attitudes are more easily 

reached through their emotions than 

through their intellects. 

6. Statements should be positive: it is 
more effective to be for something 
than against something. 

7. Repetition is an essential to strength- 
ening our changing attitudes. 
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of the situation, For with this, as with 
all common sense maxims, there are 
clusters of “Yes buts” which can be 
easily added. For example, long-term 
efforts to change attitudes may require 
more of an appeal to the intellect—to 
use Mr. Pendray’s terms—than_ short- 
term efforts. The itinerant evangelist 
may save souls in a carnival of religious 
emotionalism, but do they stay saved? 
And let us not forget that facts which 
the intellect recognizes can stubbornly 
thwart an emotional appeal. 

I well remember, during my days in 
the War Department, the efforts to 
glamorize the Infantry. Some of you in 
this audience may have been called 
in to help in that difficult task. It never 
really succeeded, and our research at 
least suggested why it could not suc- 
ceed, We were able to prove, indeed, 
through a controlled experiment, that 
the introduction of the Expert Infantry- 
men’s Badge, a symbol of status, raised 
the pride of the men in the Infantry 
slightly, but no symbols or emotional 
sentiments could get at the roots of the 
morale problem. Marines, paratroopers, 
and other glamorous troops thought of 
themselves as picked men, which in 
fact they were. Three-fourths of the in- 
fantrymen, in a typical survey we made, 
said that “the Infantry gets more than 
its share of men who aren’t good for 
anything else.” And this was true, for 
statistical surveys clearly showed that 
the Infantry tended to get the residue 
after the brighter people had been 
plucked off by the Navy, Air Force, 
and the Service Forces. Only if in im- 
portant respects Infantrymen could 
have been, in fact, selected for special 
competence (which the increasing tech- 
nical character of their role in modern 
warfare actually demands) could an 
emotional appeal break through the in- 
tellectual resistance. 

Now, let us look at another of Mr. 
Pendray’s maxims. Again I quote: 
“Statements must be positive: it is 
more effective to be for something than 
against something.” 

My comments on this may make rele- 
vant a remark I heard a newspaperman 
make at a social science meeting the 
other day. “You social scientists make 
the simple complex; we make the com- 
plex simple.” That is as it should be in 
our division of labor, and I offer no 
apologies for now making the simple 
more complex. I shall confine my re- 
marks to a single illustration growing 
out of our experience in wartime. 

In 1945, with Germany about to 
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surrender and Japan yet unbeaten, the 
War Department anticipated _ the 
probability that soldiers would let 
down after V-E Day and not have 
much zest for helping finish off Japan. 
The atom bomb was not yet a sure 
thing and prudence, based on experi- 
ence with fanatic Japanese tenacity, 
justified plans for two years more of war 
against Japan. But how could this two 
years idea best be sold to the GI's? This 
was obviously a public relations job 
of highest importance. 


“You were so busy at Washington that 
I did not want to bother you, even with 
a compliment. Into your record book can 
go my opinion, however, that the Confer- 
ence was a magnificent success . . . a re- 
markable job of giving careful and meticu- 
lous attention to every detail. I can appre- 
ciate all of the hard work that went into 
this job and as a member I am very grate- 
ful for such a splendid performance.” 


—E, Leo Koester 


The Research Branch of the Infor- 
mation and Education Division had 
data making it quite clear that many 
soldiers thought that Japan would be 
easy pickings, for a variety of reasons, 
with the logical inference that their 
personal services would be no longer 
required. In discussions among public 
relations specialists a considerable de- 
bate ensued. Should such reasons, 
widely held, be recognized and refuted, 
or should the War Department accent 
the positive, explaining why the war 
would last at least two years more? On 
the one hand, it was argued that you 
had to recognize the negative argu- 
ments explicitly and, on the other hand, 
it was claimed that only the positive 
arguments dared to be presented, lest 
disturbing ideas be put into the minds 
of men yet innocent of such ideas. 

Such an argument, as you well know, 
could go on indefinitely. But we in 
the Research Branch were asked to 
make an experiment and did. We pre- 
pared two “recordings” of radio pro- 
grams by a professional radio figure. 
Program A took up, one after another, 
the arguments in favor of a short war 
with Japan, presented each fairly, and 
sought to refute it. Program B accented 
the positive throughout. None of the 
arguments for a short war was explicitly 
recognized. Instead it was a straight 
Goebbels type of presentation, assum- 
ing no possible negative viewpoint. 


The arguments for a two vears’ war 
were the same in the two programs. 

It will be necessary to risk boring 
you a moment with the experimental 
details. Two large groups of men, care- 
fully matched for length of service and 
other variables, were first pretested as 
part of an ordinary attitude survey 
which included among many items a 
request for a guess as to how long the 
war with Japan would last. In a few 
days, at a regular Information and Ed- 
ucation session, one of these groups 
heard the one-sided broadcast, accent- 
ing the positive only. The other group 
heard the two-sided broadcast, accent- 
ing the negative as well as the positive. 
Subsequently, the two groups again 
were given an attitude survey, includ- 
ing among other items a request for a 
guess as to how long the war with 
Japan would last. 

Now, few people would expect a 
single radio broadcast to have a whop- 
ping effect, but it must be remembered 
that this was a subject of deep personal 
concern and one about which alleged 
facts were in dispute. And the effect 
was considerable, though a little com- 
plicated. 


Education factor 


Let us look first at data comparing 
the two groups but considering only 
high school graduates. Both programs 
led these men to think the war with 
Japan would last longer than they 
thought initially, but the two-sided 
program, presenting negative argu- 
ments and refuting them, was some- 
what more effective, 49% lengthening 
their estimate as compared with 35% 
among those who heard only the one- 
sided positive appeal. But—here the 
complication enters in—among soldiers 
with less education the reverse was 
true. Forty-six per cent who heard the 
one-sided argument upped their esti- 
mate of the length of the war as com- 
pared with 31% who heard both sides. 
Further analysis showed that the two- 
sided argument was equally effective 
among educated men who already were 
half convinced that the war would be 
a long one and among educated men 
who initially thought it would be a 
pushover, But, among less educated 
men the two-sided program actually 
boomeranged in the case of those who 
started with expectations of a long war 
—these poor devils reduced their esti- 
mate after hearing some plausible ar- 
guments for a short war even when re- 
futed. 
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No single experiment like this justifies 
laying down a definitive set of rules, any 
more than a single experiment in medi- 
cine is likely to be definitive proof of 
anv proposition, Many more experi- 
ments on varieties of subject matter 
and varieties of people are needed be- 
fore concluding, for example, that one 
approach will be more useful to edu- 
cated people and its opposite to less 
But purpose intro- 
ducing this research study, which was 
carried out under the direction of Carl 
I. Hovland, now of Yale, is to illustrate 
the point that social science is almost 
certain to show that the apparently 
simple is quite complex, just as medical 
research shows that apparently single 
entities like pneumonia are really quite 
complicated with many types and varia- 
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tions. 


On threshold of effective research 

We are just at the threshold of eftec- 
tive research related to the subject 
matter of such a challenging maxim as 
Mr. Pendray’s, We are not prepared to 
accept the idea that a negative state- 
ment, involving fear, for example, may 
not be more effective in some circum- 
stances than a positive statement. 
Surely, the fear of World War III is a 
powerful incentive to support unpre- 
cedented outlays for national defense. 
Some of the most significant research 
on such a subject as fear may not ap- 
pear at the time to have any practical 
value to anyone, let alone a specialist 
in public relations. At the Harvard 
Laboratory of Social Relations we are 
doing some intensive research on the 
subject of fear in connection with learn- 
ing theory. But it may be years before 
Rex Harlow or his equivalent (there 
really is none!) among_ practitioners 
can find in these researches material 
which can be transmuted into practical 
guides for action. 

Actually, I like to think of social 
science research as similar in many 
ways to medical research—except that 
good medical research is about five 
decades ahead of us in time, Lacking 
research guidance, the physician treat- 
ing diphtheria a half century ago had 
to use the best common sense he could 
and nature was often kind. Lacking re- 
search guidance, the practitioners of 
human relations too often must do the 
same today and probably may have to 
tomorrow. Happily, common sense, in 
the hands of intelligent and perceptive 
practitioners, is likely to be right a 
goodly proportion of the time. 
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“The Meeting in Washington was highly 
stimulating—every session was organized 

for maximum interest.” 
—Henry T. Rockwetr 


But, as I suggested earlier in my re- 
marks, common sense also can be dead 
wrong. Let me give you an illustration 
from our war-time research in human 
relations in the Army. I'll do this by 
stating three propositions which seem 
to be self-evident. 

1. Those soldiers who have the worst 
chances for promotion will be most 
burned up about promotion policies. 

2. Negro soldiers from the North, 
experiencing segregation and _ indigni- 
ties in Southern military camps and 
Southern cities will have lower morale 
than Northern Negro soldiers stationed 
in the North. 

3. Combat soldiers at the front, 
whose morale is sapped by great frus- 
trations and dangers, will be more 
negative toward their officers than will 
soldiers in safe areas in the rear toward 
their officers. 

Each of these common-sense propo- 
sitions, as our research proved, is the 
exact opposite of the facts. Inciden- 
tally, only careful painstaking attitude 
research of the kind Ren Likert has il- 
lustrated to you, would have revealed 
this, Our studies, involving thousands 
of men stationed all over the world, are 
very much the kind that are being 
made in large industrial research or- 
ganizations today. 

But the aim of such studies is not 
just to ascertain facts about a specific 
situation, useful as those facts may be. 
Above all, the aim is to discover some 
principles which will help explain a 
wide variety of apparently dissimilar 
or even paradoxical findings. 

It happens that all three of the prop- 
ositions just cited, which the facts 
turned topsy-turvy, can be reconciled 
by recourse to a very useful concept— 
to which has been given in what is, I 
am afraid, all too frequent social science 
jargon, the name of relative deprivation. 
Don’t let these words appall you. The 
idea, simply, is that people react not 
in terms of an absolute state or position, 


“I personally thought it was going to be 
pretty difficult to live up to the standard of 
last year, but this Conference certainly 
helped to move Public Relations forward 
another big notch.” 

—Satty Woopwarp 


but in terms of a relation between what 
they get and what they expect to get 
or think they deserve. If we were served 
only hardtack for breakfast in the din- 
ing room of an ocean liner we would 
blow our top; if we were rationed it in 
a lifeboat we would not whimper. 

Now, look again at those three propo- 
sitions, in the light of the concept of 
relative deprivation, 

1. Privates who were stuck in out- 
fits like the Military Police, where 
chances of promotion slight, 
griped little about promotion policy 
because they and their fellow MP’s 
were, in effect, in the same lifeboat. 
But privates in the Air Forces, where 
promotions were rapid, were burned 
up if they were passed over. Relative 
to their buddies in the Air Force they 
felt deprived, felt that they had had a 
raw deal. 

2. Northern Negro soldiers stationed 
in the South did resent Jim Crow regu- 
lations and the town police, etc., but 
their morale was as high or higher than 
that of Northern Negro soldiers  sta- 
tioned in the North. Why? Because, 
compared with Negro civilians in the 
South, the Negro soldier was cock of 
the walk—in a highly advantageous 
position. Compared with Negro civil- 
ians in the North, many of whom had 
fat jobs in Northern factories, he wasn’t 
doing so well in uniform. His relative 
deprivation, compared to the reference 
category of civilians, was greater in the 
North. 

3. It is true that the combat soldier 
at the front—the beat-up G.I. Joe of 
Bill Mauldin’s cartoons, was a cynical, 
disillusioned, frustrated individual. But 
he had more favorable attitudes toward 
his officers than did G.I.’s at the rear 
or in inactive overseas theatres. Why? 
Because, in general, the combat officers 
and combat enlisted men shared depri- 
vations at the front. But in the safe 
rear areas, where there was also in 
many instances a scarcity of desired 
commodities—such as recreation facili- 
ties, liquor, and attractive women—the 
officers managed to use their authority 
to get what the men considered an 
undue share of these coveted commod- 
ities. Relative to officers, the depriva- 
tion of enlisted men was often large 
and visible—in one overseas area the 
first officers’ club was built and operat- 
ing, complete with bar and dance or- 
chestra, before work even started on 
construction of a base hospital for en- 
listed men. 
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What Would You Do? 


(The Panel) 


A panel of experts pinpoints important 
developments in the communications field 


(The Monday afternoon session was 
chairmanned by George H. Freyermuth, 
Manager, Public Relations Department, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
New York. Before going into the “What 
would you do?” discussion of actual PR 
problems, Mr. Freyermuth asked each 
of his panel of experts in various com- 
munications media to sum up, in three 
minutes, what he regarded either as 
the outstanding development in his 
field or the most important suggestions 
for PRSA members for the year ahead. 
Following are excerpts from the re- 
marks of panel members.) 


Employee Publicctions and 
Opinion Research 


By LeBaron R. Foster, Vice Presi- 
dent, Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion, Princeton, N. J. 
P= the most important devel- 
opment in the field of opinion re- 
search as applied to industry is the 
growing use of “measured idea pene- 
tration.” This permits management 


to find out how many people are being 
reached by a specific message, how 
well it is getting across, and what ef- 
fect it is having. 

“Measured idea penetration” applies 
to all media—letters, movies, publica- 
tions of all kinds. Through the use 
of this device, management is in better 
position to find out what approaches 
do get results, and which ones do 
not. @ e 


Radio and Television 


By Robert K. Richards, Director of 
Public Relations, National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 
77> MAJOR PROBLEMS facing tele- 
vision today fall into four areas of 
controversy: 
1. Religion—the question of paid mes- 
sages on the air, or not at all. 


lo 


. Press comments—despite the ad- 
verse comments in the press on 
television, it is interesting that 
much of television today is owned 
by newspapers. 


The "resource experts” had their own skull session while the audience worked 
on the four problems. They brought to the discussion of suggested solutions 
their thinking and experience in the fields of Community Relations, Employee 
Publications and Opinion Research, Institutional Advertising, Movies and Other 
Visual Materials, Press, Radio and Television. 
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has been 


3. Politics—television ac- 
cused of defeating the loser in 
the last election, and also of los- 
ing votes for the winner. 

4. Morality—problems here range 
from low cleavage to high crime, 
with parent groups particularly 
vocal. 


While radio and television people 
are doing the best they can in all four 
areas, they are, like the rest of us, aver- 
age human beings. We believe in 
self-review, and I believe we are mak- 
ing substantial progress with the code 
which has been adopted and is now 
in use. @ @ 


Institutional Advertising 


By Richard P. Powell, Vice Presi- 

dent in Charge of Information 

Services, N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 

delphia. 

NSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING might be 

defined as a method of communicat- 
ing messages to large masses of the 
public with speed, economy, control 
and responsibility. It is designed gen- 
erally to protect the existence of an 
institution rather than to sell products. 

Publicity is fine, but in my opinion 
it lacks two things: 

1. When you run an_ institutional 
ad, no one can cut your message, no 
one can slant it according to his bias 
or prejudice. You say what you want 
to say, and you pick the time and place 
to say it. 

2. You take complete responsibility 
for what you say—you can never claim 
you were misquoted. 


If you use this medium, avoid the 
pitfall of forgetting all you know about 
sales psychology in your institutional 
copy. In institutional advertising, as 
in product advertising, the successful 
ad is the one which shows quickly and 
simply how its message is important to 
the viewer or reader. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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What Would You Do? 
(The Audience) 


A report on the ''buzz session’’ technique of audience 
discussion and analysis of four actual PR problems 


¥ THE TRADITIONAL Man from Mars 

had popped into the Presidential 
Ballroom at Washington’s Hotel Statler 
Monday afternoon, he would have been 
confronted with a perplexing sight: 

Up on the stage, gathered in a cir- 
cle, and engaged in pleasant, relaxed 
and often heated exchanges, were seven 
men—George H. Freyermuth, modera- 
tor, and his panel of six experts—Messrs. 
Foster (employee publications and 
opinion research); Richards (radio and 
television); Powell (institutional adver- 
tising); Nicol (movies and other visual 
materials) Robertson (community re- 
lations); and Corn (press). 

But even stranger was what was 
going on in the audience: 

In small groups of six each, entirely 
oblivious of what was going on to the 
right or left of them, before or in back 
of them, were some 500 public rela- 
tions men and women. Each unit was 
considering a specific, typical, actual 
public relations problem; each was 
bringing into play a completely dif- 
ferent background, training and ex- 
perience in tackling that problem; 
and each member of each unit for the 
most part, was meeting for the first 
time five other members of the Society 
he had passed before in corridors at 
conventions many times and had never 
so much as nodded to, but for whose 
grasp of public relations thinking he was 
quickly acquiring a great respect. 

This scene lasted for half-an-hour. 
What preceded it? What followed it? 
And, in both instances, why? 

Here is George Freyermuth’s ex- 
planation as to what led up to the above 
scene: 

“This morning, when we listened to 
the social scientists, we were mental. 
This noon at lunch, when we heard 
Ed Lipscomb’s excellent talk, we were 
spiritual. But this afternoon, we are 
going to get down to cases, and bring 
some typical, practical public relations 
problems to you for discussion and 
analysis. 


“When you entered this room this 
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afternoon, you were given a card ask- 
ing you to sit in one of the four sec- 
tions into which this room has been 
divided—Sections A, B, C and D. You 
were also given a booklet in which 
you will find four problems. By lot, 
through use of these numbered cap- 
sules I hold in my hand, we are going 
to select what problem will be worked 
on by what section. 

“The idea for this session originated 
with Stanley Baar, of Barber and Baar 
Associates. He is here today helping 
us out with our plans. Mr. Baar sent 
out 100 letters to a list of PRSA mem- 
bers selected by the Committee, asking 
for typical problems encountered by you 
so we could select some to be consid- 
ered here this afternoon. There was a 
good response—some 47 replies. O* 
these, 26 could be considered general 
enough for our purposes here today. 
These 26 covered a wide range—stream 
pollution, employee relations problems, 
radio and_ television problems, press 
problems, adverse publicity problems, 
problems of executive relationships, 


stockholder relations problems, indus- 
try relations problems. Of these 26, we 
selected four most typical problems, 
and those are the ones we will now 
consider.” 

By lot, Problem I was assigned to 
Section B; Problem II to Section A; 
Problem III to Section C; and Problem 
IV to Section D. Mr. Freyermuth then 
asked the first, third, fifth, seventh and 
ninth rows in each of the sections to 
rise, turn their chairs around, and in- 
troduce themselves to the people in 
the even-numbered rows behind them. 
The chairs had previously been ar- 
ranged with space between each three 
chairs, so there was immediately 
formed small units of six each. Eight 
members of the Washington Chapter 
of the PRSA acted as ushers to see that 
the arrangements worked out smoothly 
—seating people in the proper sections; 
then making sure that each unit of 
six knew the problem it was working 
on, and finally seeing to it that each 
unit selected one of its number to act 
as spokesman for the group. 


ie 


By a well-managed system of pre-seating the audience, George Freyermuth, 
as Chairman of the "What would you do?" session, re-arranged the crowd that 
jammed the Presidential Ballroom into more than a hundred groups of six 
people each in less than three minutes. The “buzz groups” then went to work 


on the assigned problems. 
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Utilization of this “buzz-group” tech- 
nique permits, in the words of the 
social scientists, “maximum audience 
involvement.” Instead of the traditional 
speaker-audience relationship, in which 
the minds of audience members can 
wander off in all directions, each mem- 
ber of the audience was given a job 
to do. Since it was never certain as to 
which unit in which section would be 
called on to report for his unit—these, 
too, were selected by lot—maximum 
audience interest and __ participation 
were created and maintained through- 
out. 

After a half-hour’s deliberations over 
the four problems, the moderator called 
for reports by a number of units within 
each section. After the first two or three 
reports were made, other reporters 
who had additional comments to con- 
tribute for their units were asked to 
volunteer their reports. Throughout the 
reporting period, the moderator called 
on members of the panel of experts 
for their views. 

Since the “buzz-group” technique, in 
proper hands, has many applications 
to “back-home” situations, its mecha- 
nics and purposes elicited many com- 
ments from members. 

With respect to the four problems, 
many interesting and helpful points of 
view were brought to light. Several 
audience members, who felt they had 
interesting experiences to report on 
problems other than the one to which 
they were assigned, were busy impart- 
ing their wisdom to those who would 
listen throughout the remainder of the 
meeting. The four problems discussed 
follow, and suggested solutions to each 
problem will be given in the February 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


PROBLEM | 


eae of rising costs and a decline 
in patronage resulting in severe 
losses, a railroad came to the reluctant 
conclusion that it would be forced to 
ask the state public utility commission 
for permission to discontinue the last 
commuting train serving 19 communi- 
ties near a large city. It knew that a 
small number of people would be in- 
convenienced, but that there were also 
other factors involyed—pride, for ex- 
ample, of communities whose goodwill 
it wanted to retain. As public relations 
counsel to the railroad, what would you 
advise that it do prior to applying for 
authority to remove the passenger 
service? 
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Full-scale formal military briefing was 
given conference attendants by Briga- 
dier General Robert A. Ginsburgh, 
USAF, Washington, who presented a 
Pentagon War Room report on the 
day's developments on the world's 
military fronts. 


PROBLEM Ii 


COMPANY is in a rather congested, 
heavy industry area. Due to pe- 
culiarities of its location it gets blamed 
for much of the smoke and dust which 
at intervals annoy the neighborhood. 
The company has done a good many 
things to attempt to correct the prob- 
lem. This includes taking reporters 
of the local newspapers through the 
plants, showing them what has been 
done to eliminate air pollution; the 
company has done the same thing with 
representatives from the neighborhood, 
has told the story in neighborhood pa- 
pers, both in statements and adver- 
tising. 

One of the difficulties lies in the fact 
that, while other companies contribute 
their good share to the pollution, the 
company which is mostly blamed does 
not feel that it’s the right thing to do 
to call public attention to that fact. 
With this situation, what is suggested? 


“Congratulations upon the phenomenal 
success of PRSA’s Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence. It was tops in every respect. 

“Make no mistake about it, PR—the 
profession—is in a most healthy state of 
development when 900 leaders from 
throughout the country cover it for three 
days and eagerly attend every session.” 

—Fetton H. Gorpon 


PROBLEM Iil 


EVERAL major companies of a major 
S industry have combined to create 
a Foundation devoted to scientific re- 
search for the betterment of human 
welfare. This Foundation has achieved 
an unimpeachable reputation among 
scientists of the Western countries for 
the validity of its research, 

There, however, does not seem to be 
any carry-over of public relations value 
from the work of this Foundation to 
the companies or to the industry which 
created it and supports it generously. 

What approach would the PRSA 
panel consider proper and effective to 
create positive public relations value 
for the industry, while retaining the 
scientific standing of the Foundation? 


PROBLEM IV 


N ASSOCIATE professor at a private 
A college was subpoenaed to appear 
before a state legislature “Un-Ameri- 
can Committee.” When asked if he was 
or ever had been a member of the 
Communist Party, he refused to an- 
swer on the ground of personal liberty 
guarantees contained in the Fifth 
Amendment. By his refusal he appears, 
to many, to have cast doubt upon him- 
self, his colleagues, and the college. 

According to the implied mandate 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, his tenure as an asso- 
ciate professor cannot be disturbed 
except for “cause,” which for all prac- 
tical purposes thus far has been lim- 
ited to immorality. The college admin- 
istration decides nevertheless to fire the 
professor on the grounds that his ef- 
fectiveness as a teacher been 
severely impaired by the creation, by 
his action, of suspicion that he may 
not believe in democratic institutions 
and principles. 


As the PR counselor to the college 
administration, what would you advise 
in order (1) to minimize a_ possible 
decline in morale among faculty mem- 
bers who might contend that the col- 
lege was establishing a precedent of 
firing anyone whose political inclina- 
tions—proven or unproven—were not 
in agreement with those of the college 
administrative officers and/or trustees, 
and (2) to counter or avoid possible 
public controversy over the action of 
the college administration? 


(Reports of several units’ solutions to the 
four problems will be given in the Febru- 
ary issue of the JourNat—Editor. ) 
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Greta W. Murphy, Director of PR, Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering, Mil- 
waukee, and G. M. Crowson, Ass’t to 
President, Illinois Central RR, Chicago. 


Albert D. Freiberg, V.P., The Psycho- 
logical Corp., New York, and Dilman 
M. K. Smith, V.P., Opinion Research 
Corp., Princeton, N. J. 


Ayres Compton, President, Ayres Comp- 
ton Associates, Dallas, and Paul L. 
Selby, Executive V.P., National Con- 
sumer Finance Ass'n, Washington. 


Wm. G. Werner, Mgr., PR Division, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and Ed- 
gar S. Bowerfind, Director, PR Dept., 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


Chicago PR Consultant Chester W. 
Cleveland, and Weston Smith, V.P. in 
Charge of PR, Financial World, New 
York. 


Paul W. Kieser, Director of PR, Dana 
Corp., Toledo, and Nevin J. Rodes, 
Vice President-PR Director, Kight Ad- 
vertising, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


Keen Johnson, Vice President and Di- 
rector of PR, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, with Mrs. Johnson. 


George H. Weiler, Jr., PR Dept., Lever 
Brothers, New York, and James H. 
Stack, American Chemical Society News 
Service, New York. 


ip 


Edward S. Morse, Director of PR; B. 
Marin; and Emory Cleaves, Vice Presi- 
dent;—all of the Celanese Corporation 
of America, New York. 


Carl Reinke, Manager, PR Dept., Ca- 
nadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, and 
John Martin, PR Director, Massey- 
Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Guy J. Berghoff, PR Director, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, and 


Thomas F. Robertson, Director of Pub- 
lic Info., Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. 


Joseph V. Baker, President, The Joseph 
Vv. Baker Associates, Philadelphia, 
PRSA Executive V.P. Bliss, and Andrew 
F, Jackson, Andrew F. Jackson & Asso- 
ciates, Washington. 
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Copyright 1940, The New Yorker Magazine, {nc. 


What’s the Idea? 


“T’m so glad you’re a writer—I’m just full of themes and ideas.” 


Ideas are what The New Yorker is made of. 


From fashions to books, from 
theatre to sports, from humorous 
squibs to topical opinion, from 
short stories to the finest showcase 
of American advertising, The New 
Yorker is the symbol of what is 
new, fresh, bright, and worthwhile 
in ideas for American living. 


It is not surprising, then, that 
The New Yorker is one magazine 


(Advertisement) 


that is thoroughly read each week 
by the people who mould public 
opinion in America. Certainly busi- 
ness leaders are an important part 
of the group who help to do this 
important job. 


Mr. Stanley Marcus, the Presi- 
dent of Neiman-Marcus in Dallas, 
says: ‘‘We have generated a tre- 
mendous amount of word-of-mouth 
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advertising from our New Yorker 
insertions, which has been greater 
than that received from our adver- 
tising in other publications,’ 

The New Yorker is one place 
where a business story or service— 
industry’s stake in public under- 
standing and recognition—can be 
presented in true focus to one of 
America’s leading mind-markets. 

Today you see in The New Yorker 


regular institutional campaigns 
from such famous companies as 
Aleoa, American Viscose, American 
Telephone and Telegraph, Corning 
Glass, Chrysler Corporation, and 
many, many others. Famous com- 
panies like these have had wide 
experience in building public good 
will. They know the value of The 
New Yorker as a means of spread- 
ing ideas from the top down. 


Copyright 1938, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


(This is the second of a series of advertisements suggesting how 
The New Yorker may help you speed your public relations ideas.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43r0 STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sells The Thought-Leaders Other People Follow 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Public Relations: where it is today, 
where it is likely to be tomorrow... 


(On Monday evening a panel of four 
public relations men—two counselors 
and two corporate PR directors—dis- 
cussed present-day public relations and 
where it is likely to be tomorrow. The 
session was moderated by Milton Fair- 
man, Director of Public Relations, The 
Borden Company.) 


O OPEN THE Discussion, T. J. Ross, 

Senior Partner, Ivy Lee & T. J. 
Ross, put forth the belief that since 
public opinion is always going to be 
with us, methods of interpreting it 
and influencing it will continue to be 
necessary, That being the case, there 
will be in the future just as much ne- 
cessity for the public relations business 
as there is now. Mr. Ross also indicated 
that the new techniques of the social 
sciences are becoming more and more 
important and will undoubtedly be 
additional tools which must be used 
by public relations practitioners. 

Earl Newsom, Senior Partner, Earl 
Newsom & Company, agreed in general 
with Mr. Ross. However, Mr. New- 
som said, that the name of public re- 
lations may change. The jobs now 
being done by public relations men 
will continue to be necessary, but a new 
type of person, with a different back- 
ground may undertake them in the 
future. Possibly the profession might 
take on a new name, possibly one with 
a more scientific sounding name. 

Thomas J. Deegan, Vice President of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, seeing that public relations has a 
good future, stated it must clean its own 
house of unethical and incompetent peo- 
ple who now claim to be public relations 
men. Mr. Deegan named names of sev- 


eral—not PRSA members—who style 
themselves public relations men and re- 
flect discredit on the entire profession. 
He advocated a more thorough self- 
policing of the profession and a greater 
adherence to the code of ethics, 

Harold Brayman, Director, Public Re- 
lations Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., said that the future of 
the profession depends entirely on how 
good a job is done by those who are in 
it. If those now in the business are com- 
petent, farsighted, and keep abreast of 
the times, the future will be greatly en- 
larged; if they fail, it will wither and 
become less important. Mr. Brayman 
indicated a good job is being done now, 
but it will be improved through know]- 
edge and practice. 


Questions from the audience 


In answer to questions from the audi- 
ence on how to improve public rela- 
tions personnel and increase their com- 
petence, Mr, Deegan proposed a sound 
educational curriculum for those going 
into public relations. For those com- 
pleting the fundamental training it 
might be possible to establish a system 
of internships through which they 
could absorb practical as well as theo- 
retical knowledge and_ experience. 
These internships would be similar to 
postgraduate work in other fields, 

In line with this Mr. Ross made the 
point that special training is becoming 
more and more important. A good 
public relations operation cannot re- 
cruit its staff entirely from journalists 
or from young college graduates with 
no special preparation. 

In discussing the subject of journal- 
ism as a training ground, Mr. Brayman 
said that the same traits which make 


me 


Monday evening's panel (I. to r.): Messrs. Ross, Newsom, Fairman (moderator), Deegan, and Brayman. 


a good journalist—in the main—tend to 
make the same person a good public 
relations man. Mr. Newsom stated that 
in the early days of the profession the 
principal problem of business public 
relations was in dealing with news- 
papers and other media and that it was 
natural and necessary to pick people 
with a knowledge of that medium. 
Now, however, it is necessary to have 
people who thoroughly understand 
these new avenues of approach to pub- 
lic opinion. 


Need more than ex-newspapermen 


Mr. Fairman supported the idea that 
the profession needs more than ex- 
newspapermen. He said that in his own 
experience as a public relations man 
he has employed home economists, 
nutritionists, and financial and agricul- 
tural experts, as well as newspaper- 
men. 

During the discussion the chairman 
asked for a show of hands on how many 
present had made their living by work- 
ing on newspapers. A majority of the 
audience indicated newspaper experi- 
ence. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Fair- 
man said that the general opinion of 
those present seemed to be that public 
relations is likely to be more, rather 
than less important in the future; that 
the quality of people in it is becoming 
and will become better; that it must be- 
come better informed about tech- 
niques, methods and objectives; and 
that it should improve its educational, 
ethical and performance standards. e ¢ 


(The above summary was made by 
Manly Mumford, Regional Director of 
Public Relations, The Borden Company, 
Chicago, IIl.) 
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Government public relations 


A report on the Tuesday morning ''Government PR session" 
in which representatives of Government, business and the 


press debated the proper role of Government information 


programs 


66] BSA SHOULD SPEARHEAD a founda- 

movement for a 
non-political citizen-organization of the 
Hoover Commission type to study the 
Government’s information set-up and 
make vigorous recommendations to 
Congress for strict ground rules for 
Federal information programs, in order 
to safeguard against their use to sell 
political philosophies and to insure ob- 
jective, down-the-middle reporting to 
the public. In so doing, the Society 
could provide for itself and its members 
a conspicuous stepping stone toward 
true professionalism.” 

This piquant, twin-hinged _ profes- 
sional challenge emerged from the lively 
panel discussion of: “Government PR— 
Is It Information for Public Benefit or 
Special Pleading for the “Ins’?” which 
was a highlight of the Fifth Annual 
Conference in Washington last month. 
Full of surprises, the session revealed: 


Such diverse sources as a high- 
ranking Government official (Robert 
Ramspeck, Chairman, U. S. Civil 


Robert Ramspeck, Chairman, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington. 
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Service Commission, who issued the 
challenge) and a spokesman for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
(Earl B. Steele, Manager of the 
Chamber's Information Department ) 
agreeing that special pleading for 
political programs should not be 
made by Government information 
personnel with tax money, but should 
be the work and financial responsi- 
bility of the political party of the 
heads of the departments or agencies 
espousing the programs. 

An independent public relations 
practitioner (Ludwig Caminita, Jr., 
Washington) contending that such 
special pleading “not only is not bad, 
but, on the contrary, is good, since 
it keeps all citizens informed and 
enables the people intelligently to 
decide whether to accept or reject 
the schemes publicly propounded.” 

A newspaper editor (J. Russell 
Wiggins, Managing Editor, the Wash- 
ington Post) and a U. S. Senator- 
newspaperman (Blair Moody, Michi- 
gan Democrat) calling for “more in- 
formation, not less, as the key to 
understanding by the American 
people.” 


Moderated by Walter W. Belson, 
PR Director, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Washington, the panel also in- 
cluded Osgood Roberts, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Public Information, 
Department of Defense, who presented 
the story of his Department’s PR activi- 
ties as a case history of Government's 
largest information program. The ses- 
sion afforded PRSA members, most of 
whom are in private enterprise fields, 
an insight into a hitherto little-explored 
area closely akin to their own activities. 

In setting the scene for the panel, 
Mr. Belson cited the continual discus- 
sion of the role of Government informa- 
tion and frequent criticism of the func- 
tion which have been prevalent in 


Panel Chairman Walter W. Belson, 
Director of PR, American Trucking 
Associations, Washington. 


Ludwig Caminita, Jr., PR Counsel, 
Washington. 


U. S. Senator Blair Moody (D., Michi- 
gan), Washington. 
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recent years. He traced criticism of 
this Government activity back to 1919, 
pointing out that “even then, long be- 
fore the activity was out of its swaddling 
clothes, there was tumult and shouting 
about the handling of information.” 
In that year, he said, “a law was passed, 
largely as a result of friction between 
the Army and Navy, which prohibited 
the use of any money appropriated by 
Congress, directly or indirectly to pay 
for any personal service, advertisement, 
telegram, telephone, letter, printed or 
written matter or other device intended 
to influence a member of Congress to 
favor or oppose legislation. In recent 
years the interdict has been made more 
explicit in appropriation acts for various 
departments and agencies.” 

As lead-off speaker, Mr. Ramspeck 
compared for fellow PRSA members 
some Federal and private enterprise 
public relations concepts and programs. 
In Government, he said, the function 
of public relations generally is not even 
recognized in its true, broad sense. 

“What we have are largely informa- 
tion programs,” he said. “These, of 
course, correspond only to the pub- 
licity facet of any well-rounded public 
relations program. But even in_ this 
area, there are no really binding pre- 
cepts. Congress has tended to quibble 
on the question of what is proper and 
what is improper in the field of public 
information. Frequently, information 


programs and personnel have been 
criticized bitterly because of the cost 
or controversiality of the Government 
activities being publicized. Neither is 
a valid yardstick for measuring pro- 
priety of keeping the people informed 
in a democracy. 


Earl B. Steele, Manager, Information 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington. 
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“Even though the soundness of the 
principle of keeping the public informed 
is recognized, too much is left to the 
human equation, and this makes the 
function faulty. The personalities, the 
political leanings and aspirations, the 
ambitions and drives of Government 
administrators can become factors in 
the way these programs are conducted. 
This is evidenced by repeated charges 
both that there is too much Govern- 
ment information, and too little. 

“Unlike private industry, where the 
general public, through the press, initi- 
ates inquiry for news infrequently— 
generally once a year on the occasion 
of the stockholders’ meeting—in the 
Government corporate — structure the 
156,000,000 stockholders are always in 
session. So are the directors—the Con- 
gress—continuously on the job, either 
actually in session or back home cam- 


Osgood Roberts, Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Public Information, Dept. of 
Defense, Washington. 


paigning in bitterly-fought, highly- 
partisan contests for the right to seats 
at the directors’ table, 

“Unlike private enterprise directors, 
by no means all Congressmen are im- 
bued with the idealistic desire to make 
management—the executive branch of 
our Government—look good. As a mat- 
ter of fact, under our two-party system, 
something like 50 per cent of these di- 
rectors at all times stand to gain politi- 
cal advantage by making the manage- 
ment look bad. Too frequently, this 
results in their leading vitriolic attacks 
on information programs and _ person- 
nel in agencies administering duly- 
authorized government functions of 
which they do not personally approve.” 

Deploring the “hatchet approach” 
of Congress in enacting riders on ap- 
propriation bills providing for percent- 
age reductions in funds for information 


J. Russell Wiggins, Managing Editor, 
Washington Post, Washington. 


personnel, Mr. Ramspeck urged PRSA 
to “deliver brother practitioners work- 
ing for the Government from the whims 
of politically-minded bosses.” The So- 
ciety, he said, has an obligation as 
spokesman for the public relations pro- 
fession to “provide a scalpel as a re- 
placement for the hatchet” in sys- 
tematizing Government information 
programs. He emphasized that recom- 
mendations stemming from the study 
he proposed should include “insistence 
that public relations programs—in their 
really broad sense, as conceived and 
conducted in private industry—are just 
as good for Government as they are for 
business, and even more necessary.” 

Sharpest disagreement was between 
private practitioner Caminita and busi- 
ness spokesman Steele. Mr. Caminita 
protested that the question before the 
panel was “loaded,” in that “the very 
phrasing strongly suggests that special 
pleading is bad. In my opinion, special 
pleading is not bad, but, on the con- 
trary, good. I want to be informed 
on what an agency head proposes, so 
that I may know whether I want to 
support the proposal or to denounce it. 
I think it is good that Government per- 
sonnel engage in this type of work. If 
the special pleading is for a proposal 
that is sound and for the public benefit, 
it is good for the people of this coun- 
try. If it is not for the public benefit, 
the people have ways and means to 
control the situation.” 

Mr. Steele, on the other hand, sug- 
gested that Government information 
specialists be barred “from most of the 
so-called policy-making levels of Gov- 
ernment agencies.” He asked: “Do 

(Continued on page 33) 
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International News Service explained to conference at- 
tendees the possibilities in facsimile transmission for news 
and public relations material. 


The Midway at the Communications Congress—Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company and Photography 
For Industry exhibits. 


Communications Congress makes bow at Washington 


SPECIAL exhibits section called a 
A Communications Congress, organ- 
ized by a committee headed by Carl G. 
Sedan, Detroit, was a feature that drew 
the crowd at the Annual Conference. 
PRSA’s PR Program Committee, Don 
Short, Acting Chairman, cooperated in 
providing 10 representative pro- 
gram exhibits of methodology sub- 
mitted by members, in addition to the 
regular commercial booths that por- 
trayed new media and communications 
technique developments. 

Due to the success of this initial ven- 
ture in presenting what’s new and dif- 
ferent in PR activities, which originated 
on a try-out basis in Chicago in 1951, 
extensive plans are already being made 
to incorporate this feature as a_per- 
manent program element, with plans 
already under way for the 1953 Con- 
ference in Detroit. 

Thanks are due the leaders who 
made this year’s event so successful: 
American Trucking Ass’ns., Washington 

—audience-operated exhibit of truck- 

ing industry's program. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Washington — railroad transportation 
cost story, dramatized. 

Central Feature News, New York—edi- 
torial publication service for PR pro- 
grams. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company, Washington—voice meas- 
urement and telephone usage as im- 
portant PR consideration. © 

Congressional Quarterly News Features 
—publication program with PR rela- 
tionships. 

Education Research, Inc.—Packets pro- 
duced for industry to distribute to 
schools. Examples: Models of dairy 
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and trucking industry study ma- 
terials. 

Financial World, New York—financial 
publication, display featuring stock- 
holder reports annual program. 

Harper-Atlantic Sales—presentation of 
the Advertorial — institutional edito- 
rial advertising as a case story. 

International News Photos—demonstra- 
tion of wire photo mechanical proc- 
ess in actual operation disseminating 
news from Conference. 

Modern Talking Picture Service—visual 
aids via film and sound. 

Photography for Industry—still and mo- 
tion picture service for industrial 
subjects in PR and publicity pro- 
grams. 


Inc. — modern methods 


Presentations, 


THESE NEWS PHOTOS REACHED US HERE AND 
ALL INP CLIENTS AROUND THE WORLD IN (2 MINUTES/ 


SPEED PHOTO SERVICE /S AVAILABLE FOR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS USE. AROUND THE WORLD 
AROUND THE CLOCK/ 


tor interpreting reports, presentations, 
displays, program summations. 

Western Newspaper Union—dramatiz- 
ing the services of this established 
news and feature service for PR pro- 
grams. 


Public relations program special ap- 
proaches were effectively shown to il- 
lustrate some part of the over-all pro- 
gram of the following organizations or 
their clients: 

Boeing Airplane Company, Don 
Short (PR Firm), Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Prudential 
Insurance Company, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), The Borden Company, 
The Philip Lesly Company (PR Firm), 
The Procter & Gamble Company, New 
York University. e e 


International News Pictures not only demonstrated wire photo transmission 
but serviced its national | er desk with actual PRSA Conference coverage. 


Above, the bulletin boar 


which brought in picture reports from the INP world 


news fronts throughout the 3 days. PRSA's President Lipscomb's picture is 
shown (upper right), as his annual address was covered by wire. 
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Richard W. Holznecht, PR Director, 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., and 
K. B. Willett, Vice President, Hardware 
Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Mrs. Francis T. Boyd, PR Consultant, Ned Wiener, Director of PR, Los An- 
and Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, Direc- geles Chamber of Commerce, and John 
tor, Women’s Division, Institute of Life V. Tharrett, Community Relations and 
Insurance, both of New York. Communications Mgr., Bigelow-Sanford 


Carpet Co., New York. 


Lloyd H. Geil, Director of PR, National 
Dairy Council, and Charles C. Greene, 
Vice President, Doremus & Co., both of 
Chicago. 


fhomas W. Parry, Senior Partner, Mr. and Mrs. Clem Whitaker (Clem 

Thomas W. Parry & Associates, St. Whitaker and Leone Baxter) Whitaker 

Louis, and Mrs. Parry. & Baxter, Chicago. 

FAMILY ACT: PRSA‘s Press Room was most ably manned and operated by Ludwig Ed Lipscomb, Director of PR, National 
(Curly) Caminita, Jr., Washington PR Counsel. Shown, assisting, are Mrs. Caminita and Cotton Council, Memphis, and Fred- 
their son, Tim Mittell. erick Bowes, Jr., Director of PR and 


Advertising, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


William H. Baldwin, Baldwin & Mer- 
mey, New York, and Lt. Col. Russell W. 
Tarvin, USAF, Public Information Offi- 


cer, Headquarters, Air Training Com- 
mand, Scott Air Force Base, Ill. 


| 


PR GROUP MEETINGS 


Again this year a conference feature that paid big ''take 
home" dividends was the group meetings on Tuesday after- 
noon. Four groups, with special areas of PR interest, met 
simultaneously to talk shop and discuss PR problems and 
practices in their particular area of PR endeavor. Below are 
summaries of the highlights of each professional session. 


Business And Industry 


Guy J. Berghoff, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Presiding. 


ARGEST ATTENDANCE at any of the 
[; four group meetings held Tuesday 
afternoon, November 25, was at that 
on “Business and Industry.” Guy J. 
Berghoff, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
presided. 

Employee communications, relations 
between industry and educators and 
between the landlord and tenant, and 
the pro and con of employee stock pur- 
chase plans received attention on the 
varied program. The speakers, in order 
of appearance were: A. H. Thiemann, 
Assistant Vice President in Charge of 
Public Relations, New York Life In- 
surance Company, speaking on “A Blue- 
print Of A Public Relations Program 
That Sells”; Edgar S. Bowerfind, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Republic 
Steel Corporation, on “Economics In 
Action”; Arthur Smith, Jr., Director of 
Public Relations, The Dow Chemical 
Company, and Emory Cleaves, Vice 
President, Celanese Corporation — of 
America, taking the affirmative and 
negative sides respectively in regard 
to the question, “Do Employee Stock 
Purchase Plans Really Pay Off in Em- 
ployee Relations?”; William H. Lane, 
Employee Relations Staff, General 
Motors Corporation, on “Information 
Racks—A New Effective Method Of 
Communicating With Employees”; and 
William H. Collins, Director of Adver- 
tising, Dravo Corporation, on “Why 
Do They Read What And How Much 
Do They Believe?” 

Public relations techniques can be 
used to ensure full and happv tenancy 
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of housing developments, according to 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
experience, reported by A, H. Thie- 
mann. Elaborating on the case history 
published recently in Tide magazine, 
he emphasized that public relations 
aspects were considered by this com- 
pany from the time that multiple dwell- 
ing housing was first considered as an 
investment for life insurance funds, 
through to such aspects of “resident 
relations” as ground rules, rent bill en- 
closures, and the amount of latitude 
involved in landscaping personal ter- 
races. The pavoff came when the resi- 
dents’ association of New York Life’s 
Fresh Meadows (N. Y.) development 
passed a unanimous resolution prais- 
ing the management, which led to a 
daily newspaper headline, “Tenants 
Love Their Landlord.” 


Host to teachers 


Republic Steel’s Bowerfind reported 
gratifying results from a program in 
which Republic Steel, in cooperation 
with Case Institute (Cleveland, Ohio), 
played host to fifty college teachers of 
economics for a period of six weeks. 
The professors were given a thorough 
grounding in business procedures and 
relationships, including firsthand talks 
with marketing experts, dealers, an ad- 
vertising agency, a manufacturing plant, 
suppliers, and other firms contributing 


“One who travels across a continent to 
attend a PRSA Conference has a right to 
expect some reward for his journey. By 
this test the program emerged with flying 
colors. This was easily the best to date. 
The Tuesday afternoon session on Business 
And Industry alone was worth the price 
of admission.” 

Lioyp E, GrayBie 


to the production, distribution, and 
sale of refrigerators (a product arbi- 
trarily chosen as representative). In 
addition, visiting professors and authori- 
ties were brought from all over the 
United States to speak to the fifty 
guests on their specialties in the field of 
economics and business. Bowerfind 
climaxed his talk by encouraging other 
businesses, small as well as large, to 
emulate Republic Steel’s experience and 
to institute some kind of a_business- 
education program of their own. 


After the pros and cons of employee 
stock purchase plans had been ably 
and completely presented by Arthu 
Smith and Emory Cleaves, this reporter 
concluded that such plans serve a 
desirable employee relations purpose. 
In certain companies (i.e., those whose 
stock has a definite growth probability) 
they cannot be recommended “across 
the board” for a variety of reasons. 
Furthermore, while a stock purchase 
plan may promote security and indi- 
vidual self-sufficiency in some com- 
panies where it is used, it is difficult 
to find any correlation between the use 
of such plans and their effect on strikes 
and other labor relations problems. 


Information service 


A good information rack service, ac- 
cording to William H. Lane of Gen- 
eral Motors, should: Keep employees 
well informed on the economic facts 
of life; cut down absenteeism and im- 
prove personal efficiency; help em- 
ployees become happier, better adjusted 
individuals; build company goodwill, 
and develop the habit of looking to the 
company for reliable information, He 
described the information rack as an 
“organized method of providing a con- 
tinuous flow of attractive booklets on 
a wide variety of subjects,” including 
company information, home and family 
material, inspiration, health and safety, 
technical information, and economic 
and social subjects. 


Most employees consider company 
publications the best source of informa- 
tion about their company, and almost 
all believe what they read in them, re- 
ported William H. Collins of the Dravo 
Corporation, basing his assertion on 
the findings of an extensive readership 
survey. The survey was based on 1,800 
interviews at six plant locations of vari- 
ous large companies. In addition to 
detailed information on reader interest 
in various features of employee publica- 
tions, the survey revealed that an 
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alarmingly high percentage of answers, 
particularly among women employees, 
were socialistic in their thinking. High 
school graduates and older employees 
tended to give less “socialistic” answers 
than those who were younger or who 
had less education. e e 


(The above summary of the Business 
And Industry group’s discussion was 
made by Robert G. Pearson, Manager, 
Publicity and Information Division— 
Public Relations, Shell Oil Company, 
New York.) 


Public Relations Consult- 
ants And Counseling 
Firms 


Kerryn King, Vice President, Hill and 
Knowlton, Inc., New York, Presiding. 


HE PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELOR 

has a unique problem,” said 
Kerryn King of Hill and Knowlton, in 
opening ‘the panel discussion session 
on public relations consultants and 
counseling firms. “He not only has the 
usual public relations problems com- 
mon to the profession, but he also must 
be a businessman who operates his 
firm on a sound financial basis.” 

The Public Relations Consultants 
and Counseling Firms panel was held 
Tuesday afternoon, November 25. 
Panel members were: Verne Burnett, 
Partner, Verne Burnett Associates, 
New York; Mabel G. Flanley, Partner, 
Flanley and Woodward, New York; 
Burns W. Lee, President, Burns W. 
Lee Associates, Los Angeles; G. Ed- 
ward Pendray, Senior Partner, Pendray 
& Company, New York; and Thomas 
D. Yutzy, Partner, Dudley, Anderson 
and Yutzy, New York. The moderator 
was Kerryn King, Vice President, Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Yutzy, the first speaker, dealt 
with the important question: “Should 
A PR Firm Or Counselor Charge His 
Clients On A Monthly Round Fee Or 
On A Professional Fee Plus Spelled- 
Out Production And Out-Of-Pocket 
Costs?” 

“At Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy,” 
he said, “we found that our fees never 
were quite enough to cover expenses 
until we discovered the formula of 
“reimbursables.” These include all the 
“extras” involved in performing a job, 
the odds and ends which take time, 
talent and effort, which are legitimate 
expenses of operation for which the 
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Lord Edward Montagu, British PR ex- 
ecutive touring America in a study of 


public relations methods, brought 
greetings from overseas colleagues at 
the opening session. He praised the 
advances being made in PR in Amer- 
ica and predicted faster development 
of the craft abroad. Reputedly the 
only English peer who is an active con- 
sultant, Lord Montagu is a member of 
the London firm, Voice & Vision, Ltd. 


client should pay but which we'd never 
billed to him before. 

“A monthly round fee makes inade- 
quate allowance for these expenses and 
activities. We found that the round fee 
actually penalizes a firm for doing 
good work, for when you start digging 
into a job you're bound to discover 
new things to be done which cost 
money but which weren't foreseen 
when the fee was fixed. When you 
lump all expenses together, the client 
doesn’t get an adequate picture of the 
work being done.” 

His firm has set up various categories 
of expenses covered by billing to the 
client, he said, as follows: 


(1) Counseling; (2) Supervision 
(account executives’ salaries, etc.); 
(3) Professional services (writing, edit- 
ing, etc.); (4) Production (printing, 
ete.); (5) Travel; and (6) Facilities 
(office services, prorated among cli- 
ents). 


Mr. Burnett, in discussing the ques- 
tion: “What Kind Of Agreement Or 
Contract Should Be Made For PR Serv- 
ices To A Client?”, reported that, in 
preparation for the session, he had sent 
a questionnaire to 25 PR firms, from 
19 of which he received replies. 

On the question, “Do you have a le- 
gal agreement or contract drawn up 
for your clients to sign?”, 14 replied 


“No” and 2 said “Yes.” One counselor 
observed: “A legal agreement seems 
silly. Are we going to sue a dissatisfied 
client?” 

When asked, “Do you write a letter 
outlining your understanding of the 
agreement?”, 13 said “Yes” and 2 re- 
plied “No.” One reply stated: “We 
generally ask for a guarantee for a pe- 
riod of six months to a year at the be- 
ginning of a new relationship, feeling 
that such a period of time is the mini- 
mum for getting underway and show- 
ing any results at all.” Another replied 
that he did this “75 to 90 per cent of 
the time.” 

When asked, “Do you rely on oral 
agreements?”, 6 replied “Yes” or “Us- 
ually,” 3 said “No,” and 6 replied to 
the effect that they did so “Occasion- 
ally.” 

Replies to the question, “Do you 
have fixed fees, operate on some kind 
of per diem basis, or use both or other 
methods?”, showed that the system of 
charging a fixed fee plus expenses is 
preferred. With certain qualifications, 
13 counselors replied that they charged 
on the fixed fee basis, 4 said they 
charged on a per diem basis, and 4 
said they used both methods. 

In response to the question, “How 
much advance notice do you request 
regarding cancellation or major change 
in your arrangement with a client?”, 9 
replied “30 to 60 days,” 2 said “60 to 
90 days,” and 2 replied “None.” 

Miss Flanley discussed the question: 
“What Kinds Of Applicants Should PR 
Firms Look For, Either For Their Own 
Staffs Or To Be Attached To Their 
Clients, And What Can Be Done To 
Keep Them?” 

“We counselors not only need good 
public relations people,” she pointed 
out, “but we must back them with a 
good business operation. We need staff 
members with administrative ability, 
people who can tie up a package and 
deliver it to the client. Each person we 
hire should have one particular ability, 
one exceptional tool of the trade which 
can be applied to the client's problems. 
We also need people with enthusiasm 
and conviction, since you can’t hope 
to do a good job without those quali- 
ties. 

“PR counselors don’t want a_ big 
turnover of personnel,” Miss Flanley 
continued. “In our type of operation, 
pooled thinking is highly useful. Conse- 
quently, in our firm we try to get peo- 
ple who can work on a team. We want 
versatility, and an understanding of 
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corporate thinking and management 
problems. 

“On the question of whether a PR 
practitioner can afford good appren- 
tices, we find it’s hard to make room 
for them in our firm. Professional stand- 
ards should be set up so that appren- 
tices really can learn the operation, not 
just perform mechanical chores which 
don't lead anywhere.” 

Mr. Lee, in discussing the problem: 
“Should A PR Firm Or Counselor Ac- 
tively Engage In Politics Either For 
Himself Or His Clients?”, said: 

“This is a two-headed question. On 
the first part, ‘should you engage in 
politics yourself?’, I think the answer is 
‘Yes, if you like to, and ‘No,’ if you 
don’t. I am active in politics purely on 
a volunteer basis, not for my clients. 

“The second head of the question is, 
‘Should you engage in politics for your 
clients? For myself, I prefer not to 
get involved in politics for my clients, 
but I would do so if I believed in the 
candidate and the cause. I wouldn't 
recommend that anyone do so unless 
he is wholeheartedly for the cause and 
also for the client, however, On politi- 
cal accounts, if you don’t believe in 


them strongly and implicitly, you'd 
better stay away from them. 

“On the question of whether the 
political viewpoint of a counselor neces- 
sarily should reflect that of the client, 
I'd say that so long as the two are in 
accord ideologically, there should be 
no trouble. However, if they hold diver- 
gent ideological views, I don’t think 
the counselor can represent the client 
as he should be represented. 

“As for the question whether the PR 
counselor has a patriotic duty to partici- 
pate in politics, there are many view- 
points. Ed Lipscomb says, “Definitely 
yes, while another counselor of my 
acquaintance says it’s commendable 
but not necessary. Still says another, 
it’s not only a patriotic duty but a duty 
to the client to do everything possible 
to put men in office whose actions will 
serve the client’s best interests.” 

Mr. Pendray spoke on the question: 
“Should A PR Firm And Counselor Use 
Promotional Aids To Solicit Business 
And, If So, What Kinds?” 

“There are various types and degrees 
of promotional aids,” he pointed out 
“just as there are varying viewpoints 
on the ethics of using them. In ascend- 


ing order of subtlety, he mentioned the 
following: 


1. The letter to the company head 
which says, in effect, “Your public rela- 
tions is bad.’ This is about as crude as 
you can get, and isn’t designed to en- 
dear you with the company’s public 
relations director. 

2. Ads, folders, the direct selling ap- 
proach. These are a pretty crude form 
of promotion also, but there are in- 
stances where they've produced results. 

3. Making speeches and publishing 
them. This is getting more subtle. 

4. Association work, social service, 
church work, etc. This is a useful and 
very proper way of serving the public, 
and at the same time making the sort 
of contacts that may lead to client re- 
lationships. 


“Viewpoints on promotional methods 
range from that of counselors who try 
almost any way they can think of to 
promote themselves and their services, 
to those who feel that any special at- 
tempt to call attention to themselves 
is unethical,” Mr. Pendray said. 

“Actually, anyone who stays in this 
business does some promotion. Most 
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of us realize eventually, however, that 
the obvious types of promotion tend to 
defeat themselves, Each PR counselor 
has his own private monopoly of serv- 
ices and talents. In the long run, the 
subtle types of promotion work best 
and maintain the highest professional 
standards. 


“The best promotion is still the sat- 
isfied client who tells a prospect about 
you. This is where most good new 
business comes from,” Mr. Pendray 
concluded.” e e 


(The above summary of the Public 
Relations Consultants and Counseling 
Firms group session was made by Wil- 
liam Cook, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
New York.) 


Trade Associations 


Clark Belden, Managing Director, The 
New England Gas Association, Boston, 
Presiding 


vER 80 pERSONS attended the 
O Trade Association group meeting 
this year as compared to 57 at the 1951 
Annual Conference. A fast moving, in- 
teresting program was credited by its 
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participants to New England Gas As- 
sociation’s Clark Belden, who as Chair- 
man did everything possible to encour- 
age audience participation and ques 
tions, while keeping all sessions suc- 
cessfully on schedule. 


The National Association of Man..- 
facturer’s John Thacher described their 
growth of internal magazines. He 
said that this year the NAM has got- 
ten 4,000 out of 18,000 members par- 
ticipating in projects because “we've 
given members concrete things to do.” 
He urged, contrary to other advice, 
“talk to yourself,” for in trade asso- 
ciation work it is different. In his bul- 
letins he is trying to create a “wait- 
ing” feeling by the recipients. He said 
that when members actively wait for 
the association mailings, they are suc- 
cessful. “The continued stepping up 
of newsletters makes legislative action 
by members all the harder to obtain,” 
he said, “and appeals for Washington 
action inserted in their bulletins and 
magazines have not created action.” 

One of NAM’s thorniest PR problems 
is the seating arrangement at annual 
meetings. With 1,700 seats maximum 
at the Waldorf, NAM uses a staggered 
mailing system to assure simultaneous 
arrival of invitations all over the USA. 
65% of member resignation threats 
come from this question, and some com- 
panies never join NAM because of this, 
he concluded. 


Small businessman’s representative 


The Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ 
H. Leigh Whitelaw said trade asso- 
ciations are the small businessman’s rep- 
resentative at the Capital. Much of the 
talk of how well small business is repre- 
sented in Washington depends on how 
well trade associations do. His PR pro- 
gram during the last 18 months has 
brought much self-appraisal and _ self- 
constructive criticism, he said. For ex- 
ample, most blind people cook with gas, 
and his association now teaches the in- 
structors of the blind. Also his association 
has asked the networks to stop using 
jokes about gas. He said that keeping 
members sold on PR was the most dif- 
ficult task, as most don’t understand 
PR. In trade associations the most dif- 
ficult task in the first 3 years is to in- 
form the members. 

The American Trade Association 
Executives’ General Manager, Reuel 
W. Elton, stated that 90% of trade as- 
sociation work is now PR, that a small 
percentage of trade associations have 
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PR programs, staff, or directors. 

The panel and discussion period 
brought out the following points: 1. 
There is a trend to seals and symbols 
to show membership in associations. 
2, Membership in associations drops off 
when the number of problems facing 
individual members drop. 3. Associa- 
tions send lots of printed material to 
members, but not the kind of material 
which often will cause local members 
to tell the national or local association 
what is really on their minds, and what 
they need help on, while there is still 
time. 


Panel participants 


Panel participants included: Walter 
Raleigh, New England Council, pre- 
siding; Lloyd H. Geil, National Dairy 
Council; Paul Haase, Controllers Insti- 
tute of America; Roy W. Peet, Associa- 
tion of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers; Lawrence W.  Rember, 
American Medical Association. e e 


(The above summary of the Trade As- 
sociations group’s discussions was made 
by Frederick Sontag, Business Week 
magazine, New York.) 


Service Agencies 


Kenneth D. Wells, President, Freedoms 
Foundation, Inc., Valley Forge, Pa., Pre- 
siding 


puBLic RELATIONS’ Stake In U. S. 

Freedom” is higher than that of 
many other professions, according to 
those in the Service Agencies group 
session, Tuesday afternoon. 

Roy E. Johnson of the American Na- 
tional Ked Cross, presenting a paper 
for Ramone S. Eaton, Red Cross As- 
sistant General Manager, pointed out 
that as we view it in this country, the 
art or science of molding public opin- 
ion requires that people shall have 
alternatives from which to choose. In 
societies which do not believe in of- 
fering alternative courses of action, the 
PR practitioner is merely the instru- 
ment of a government propaganda 
policy. Only a free society such as 
ours provides scope for the develop- 
ment of public relations as a profession. 

Mr. Johnson suggested that there 
should be wider recognition of a Fifth 
Freedom: freedom to give our per- 
sonal efforts and resources to volunteer 


activities of our own choosing. 

Kenneth D. Wells, President of Free- 
doms Foundation, Inc., and one of the 
scheduled participants in the panel dis- 
cussion, presided in place of Leslie C. 
Stratton, National Public Relations Di- 
rector of the Boy Scouts of America, 
who could not be present because of 
illness. 

The group agreed that recent years 
have seen a rise in the number of per- 
sons who undertake to carry their share 
of the voluntary welfare work of the 
community. The number of such persons, 
it was estimated, amounts to only about 
5% of the total population, yet the ac- 
ceptance of more personal responsibility 
is vital for the continuance of a free 
society. Public relations people, it was 
felt, should help to stimulate more par- 
ticipation by more people and should 
themselves set an example of partici- 
pation, 

Several discussants pointed out that 
bureaucracy is not confined to govern- 
ment; private agencies may suffer from 
it, too, and may lose support accord- 
ingly. There may be danger of regi- 
mentation even in a good cause. In 
general, however, it was agreed that 
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public rejations people should not 
merely react to bad situations but should 
try to create better situations. As 
stated by Mr. Wells in summing up 
the first half of the discussion, this re- 
sponsibility included: building an un- 
derstanding of the spiritual base of a 
free society and pointing it up in our 
daily life; providing understanding of 
specific concepts of our constitution 
and Bill of Rights; building a concept 
of the indivisibility of freedom. 

Miss Elizabeth McStea, National PR 
Director of the Camp Fire Girls, in 
speaking on “Public Relations and 
Spiritual Freedom,” listed Four Faiths 
as basic to our society; faith in God, 
faith in one’s self, faith in one’s fellow 
men, and faith in freedom. She stated 
that spiritual life cannot be divorced 
from the business climate if the whole 
man is to survive and warned the group 


that the most important aspect of to- 
day’s battle for the minds of men is 
the battle for the minds of youth. She 
urged public relations people to take 
their spiritual responsibilities more 
seriously, 

Buell A. Patterson, Publicity Direc- 
tor of Pan American-Grace Airways, 
told of his volunteer work on behalf of 
the Religion in American Life move- 
ment. He explained that, through the 
cooperation of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, the people of the United States are 
reminded once a year to renew the 
faith of their fathers. Underlying this 
reminder is the belief that those who 
try to live up to the tenets of any of 
the great religions which have stood the 
test of time will be the better for it. 

In the discussion which followed, 
several persons, including Lt. Com- 
mander John H. Craven, Chaplain, 


U. S. Navy, pointed out that public 
relations people should not attempt to 
sell religion or spiritual values in terms 
of temporal advantages. There seemed 
to be general agreement that men and 
women will respond to the challenge 
of a job to be done rather than the of- 
fer of benefits to be obtained. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a recom- 
mendation to the national Board of 
Directors of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America urging further con- 
sideration of some of the points 
made. e e 


Epitor’s Nore—The recommendation 
referred to above has been drafted and 
referred to the PRSA Board. 


(The above summary of the Service 
Agency group's discussions was made 
by Anne L. New, Director of Public 
Information, Girl Scouts of the U.S. A.) 


What would you do (panel)? 
(Continued from page 12) 


Movies and Other Visual 
Materials 


By H. L. Nicol, Manager, Audio- 
Visual Services Section, Public Re- 
lations Services Division, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 
N THE TRADE prREss of the entertain- 
ment field, there is one sentence 
which keeps cropping up time and 
time again: 
“The picture was a tremendous suc- 
cess with the critics but it lost money 
at the box-office.” 


This is a verdict to be avoided at all 
costs in industrial films. We try of 
course to please the critics—the people 
in our own organization—but we try 
even harder not to lose money at the 
box-office by failing to produce _pic- 
tures which hold box-office appeal. 
My advice to you is to get the best 
advice—outside your company—in mak- 
ing industrial films, and to think twice, 
long and hard, before overruling your 
entertainment counselors. 

If motion pictures are made well, 
they have a long life. This high-imnact, 
high-cost medium should be entered 
into only if you know clearly what 
your objectives are. While films can 
be used to meet emergencies, they are 
better to build character and reputa- 
tion for the organization over the long 
run. @ @ 
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Press 


By Herbert F. Corn, Managing 
Editor Washington Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C. 

OMETIMES I find it difficult to recon- 
S cile my opinions as to what con- 
stitutes a news story with those who 
come to us as public relations repre- 
sentatives. A good news story, in my 
opinion, must contain public interest, 
it must affect the lives of thousands 
of people, or else it just will not get 
into the papers. 

To do his job properly, a public re- 
lations man, in my opinion, should 
serve—to borrow a term from the utili- 
ties—as a “people's counsel.” His in- 
tegritvy must at all time be unques- 
tioned. He must be willing to make 
explanations to newspaper men and 
other media even if the explanations 
are embarrassing to him and to his 
client. 

Too many public relations men still 
think their job is putting their client’s 
best foot forward. If they will regard 
themselves more as real information 
people, not press agents, they will find, 
I believe, a readier welcome. We are 
delighted to welcome the advice of 
public relations people—if they know 
their business, they make our lives 
much simpler. 

I want to congratulate the Public 
Relations Society on its Code of Eth- 
ics. I think it makes a great deal of 
sense. And I believe this Society has 
gone a long way in dissipating the 


smoke which used to surround the old- 
time press agent. e e 


Community Relations 


By Thomas F. Robertson, Director 
of Public Information, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


HY DO WE so often make such a 
W ines of things? 

The same reasons which make us 
wrangle with our neighbors make war 
between princes. 

I am much inclined to believe that 
in the great majority of public rela- 
tions problems confronting industries, 
associations and agencies, community 
relations is the right and logical and 
best starting place. 

In looking back, I find I make mis- 
takes when I do these things: 

1. Get too excited. When a prob- 
lem arises, we are under pressure, often 
by the press, to get some information 
out fast. Hence we often “get some- 
thing out” before we know exactly 
what the problem is, and more im- 
portant, just what the solution to the 
problem is. 

2. Try to decide myself what to do, 
instead of putting myself in the place 
of my community neighbor. 

3. Find myself forgetting that there 
is a big gap between information and 
understanding. More thought is often 
needed than more haste. e @ 


(The report on the “What Would You 
Do?” session was made by Stanley Baar, 
Barber and Baar Associates, New York.) 
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The 1952 election polls 


The Conference's Tuesday luncheon speaker described meth- 
ods of opinion measurement and evaluation of results during 
the national political campaign 


By William A. Lydgate 


Editor 
The Gallup Poll 


EAR IN and year out, there is no 
for going out and _ talk- 
ing to a cross-section of voters if you 
want to know what the country is think- 
ing. Opinion surveys aren't infallible. 
But no better, or more accurate, way 
of measuring public opinion has ever 
been devised. 

Two points are involved in analysis 
of the 1952 polls: (1) Was the tool it- 
self, the survey instrument, faulty? and 
(2) Was it handled properly by those 
who used it—were its findings properly 
interpreted? 

The main point 1 want to make is 
that the technical performance of the 
survey in 1952 was excellent. We had 
the right figures but didn’t know how to 
use them. To make the point clear, let 
me go back a little in polling history. 

Up to 1944 we relied on the stand- 
ard “quota” method of sampling. We 
did fairly well with it. Then, begin- 
ning in 1944, we experimented with a 
number of other types of sampling. 
One of them we call “pinpoint sam- 
pling,” a modified type of area or prob- 
ability sampling. 

In 1944 we used this new technique 
experimentally in five states. In 1948 
we used pinpoint sampling, again ex- 
perimentally, in four states. In 1952 
we used it on a nationwide basis. 

When you review the performance 
of this sampling method you find that 
the pinpoint system was amazingly 
good, provided you know how to in- 
terpret it. In 1944 it showed an average 
error of only two percentage points 
per state in the five states where we 
used it. In 1948 it again showed an 
average error of only two points, 

In 1952 here are the figures it pro- 
duced: Eisenhower, 47 per cent, Ste- 
venson 40 per cent, Undecided, 13 per 
cent. If you study those figures for a 
moment, you will see that one of the 
keys to pinpoint sampling is that you 
don’t have to bother with the unde- 
cided voters. In this type of sampling 
they divide in the same ratio as the 
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decided voters. The vote among the 
decideds was 54 per cent for Eisen- 
hower, 46 per cent for Stevenson. 

What gives point to all this is that 
this same handling of the undecided 
made the pinpoints accurate in 1948, 
and accurate in 1944 in the states 
where they were used. 

What is pinpoint sampling and how 
does it work? One hundred fifty spots 
or areas were selected. Within those 
areas we drew wards with probability 
proportionate to size, and within those 
a precinct or “pinpoint” was selected 
at random. Within the precinct we es- 
timated the number of households, and 
took everv nth household for inter- 
viewing. The interviewing was done in 
the late afternoon and evening, to in- 
sure a better sample. 

One great advantage of this sam- 
pling method is that you don’t leave 
your interviewers any discretion as to 
where they do their interviewing, and 
thus you get down low in the income 
scale. A second point I'd like to make 
is this: The volls provided readers with 
some valuable insishts during the cam- 
paign—insights which were possible 
through no other medium. 


As early as August we caught, and 
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reported, the political ferment in the 
South. We showed Eisenhower running 
50 per cent stronger there than Dewey 
did in 1948. We showed Eisenhower 
running ahead of Stevenson with In- 
dependent voters as early as September 
19. The poll indicated early in the 
campaign that he was the first Republi- 
can candidate in a generation to have 
a strong appeal to young voters. 

We showed as early as August 3 
that Eisenhower was running far ahead 
of his party, that GOP strength in races 
for Congress was no better than 50% 
per cent, Actually the Republicans 
polled about 51 per cent in the House 
races on November 4. 

And so, let me re-state my thesis: 
The public opinion survey is far from 
perfect. Experimental research to im- 
prove it and to understand better how 
to use it must go on continuously, and 
is going on. 

Some prophets, playing by ear, are 
right some of the time. But very few 
have, over the past 17 years, picked 
the winners as consistently as the pub- 
lic opinion surveys—with all their short- 
comings. @ 
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Dorothy Ducas, PR Director, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, New York; Gertrude E. 
Bailey, New York Representative, PR Dept., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., and Sally Woodward, Flanley 
& Woodward, New York. 


PRSA’s FIFTH... 


Holgar J. Johnson, President, Institute of 
Life Insurance, and Elizabeth M. McStea, 
National PR Director, Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., both of New York. 


Col. Robert S. Henry, V.P. in Charge of 
PR, Ass'n. of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, shows a visitor through his organi- 
zation’s booth in the Communications 
Congress area. 


Marvin M. Black, Director of PR, University 
of Mississippi, and Don Short, Minneap- 
olis PR Counsel. 


Robert Nathans, President, Opinion Build- 
ers, Inc., New York, and Thomas J. Dee- 
gan, Jr., New York, V.P., Chesapeake and 
Ohio Ry. Co. 


Ivy Lee, Jr., Ass't. to S. D. Bechtel, San 
Francisco, and Walter W. Belson, Director 
PR, American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Washington. 


Dan J. Forrestal, Ass't. Director of Adv. 
and PR, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
ponders a questi posed by Dorothy 
Williams, PR Consultant, East Orange, N. J. 


Carl G. Sedan, The Allman Co., Detroit, 
and Maxwell E. Benson, Director of PR, 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


INTERNATION 
INTERNATIONAL NEMS. SERVICE 


Horace C. Renegar, Director of PR, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Mrs. James P, 
Selvage, New York, and James B. Shores, 
Director, Employee-Public Relations, The 
Texas and Pacific Ry. Co., Dallas. 


New Yorkers: Mabel G. Fianley, Flanley & 
Woodward, and William W. Cook and 
Kerryn King, Hill & Knowlton. } 


Robert Ramspeck, Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission; L. Harold Lindbeck, 
PR Consultant; and Allen Wagner, Ass't. 
to the Chairman, U.S, Civil Service Com- 
mission, all of Washington. 


Bill Corwin meets Bill Corwin: William H., 
PR Director, Taylor Instrument Co., Ro- 
chester, New York, and William M., Direc- 
tor of Info. and PR, Southern States Co-op, 
Richmond, Va. 


WS PHOTOS, 


: 


Roger Brown, President, Roger Brown, Inc., Paul Haase, Ass't. Managing Director, 


Richard T. Nimmons, Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, 


New York, and Thomas C. Roberts, Direc- New York, and Mrs. Brown, greet Thomas Controllers Institute of America, New 
tor of PR, Ass'n. of Better Business Bu- A. Stratford, American Welding and Mfg. York, and J. Hampton Baumgartner, Direc- 
reaus.,New York. Co., Warren, Ohio. tor of PR, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 


ern RR Co., New York. 


Howard M. LeSourd, Dean, Boston Univer- Denny Griswold, Editor and Publisher, Richard B. Hall, Richard B. Hall & Asso- 
sity School of PR and Communications, Public Relations News, New York, and ciates, Washington, and Virgil L. Rankin, 
and Kenneth D. Wells, President, Free- Ann E. Stevenson, Ass't. to V.P.—Passen- Director, Division of PR, Boston University 
doms Foundation, Inc., Valley Forge, Pa. ger and Public Relations, Chesapeake and School of PR and Communications. 


Ohio Ry. Co., Washington. 


Edward F. Baumer, Director of PR, The Mrs. Robert L. Bliss, New York, Mrs. Wil- Swayne P. Goodenough, V.P., Lincoln Ro- 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America (West- liam G. Werner, Cincinnati, and Mrs. chester Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
ern Home Office), Los Angeles, and Mil- Matthew Jones, Washington. J. E. Drew, PR Director, Lever Brothers Co., 
ton H. Frank, Executive V.P., Wisconsin New York. 


Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


During the Conference Mrs. Harry S. Truman entertained wives of PRSA members and guests at Tea at the White House. Here, shown, is part of 
the group of 176 women who visited the newly-renovated Executive Mansion. 
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Harlow Named 


Ex F. Harwtow, President, Public 

Relations Institute of the West, 
Palo Alto, Cal., was given the annual 
award of the Public Relations Society of 
America, for his contribution to the ad- 
vancement of public relations as a pro- 
fession. The honor was bestowed at 
the Society's Annual Dinner, Novem- 
ber 25, and the presentation was made 
by Conger Reynolds, Chairman of the 
Awards Committee. 

Throughout his professional and aca- 
demic career, Dr. Harlow has combined 
the fields of public relations, education 
and social science. He started his career 
at 20 in the publishing field and later 
joined the faculty of Stanford Uni- 
versity as instructor in education, go- 
ing on to become Associate Professor 
in Public Relations. The 19 books he 
has written include Public Relations in 
War and Peace and The Daily News- 
paper and Higher Education. 

In 1939 Dr, Harlow helped to or- 
ganize the American Council on Public 
Relations and later served as its Presi- 
dent. Largely because of his efforts, 
the Council was later to merge with the 
National Association of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel to become the present 


“Public Relations Man Of The Year” 


Shown receiving ihe mounted silver piaque betokening accompiishmenr, Rex F. 
Harlow is congratulated by Conger Reynolds, Director of PR, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Chicago, Chairman, PRSA Awards Committee (center), who pre- 
sented the award, and William G. Werner, Manager, PR Division, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, PRSA's 1953 President (right). 


Public Relations Society of America. 
He has been active in PRSA’s program, 
both in writing and speaking on pro- 
fessional subjects, and participating in 
organizational projects. 

During the past year he has been a 


PRSA Presidential Citations 


Seven PRSA members were given Presi- 
dential Citations, inscribed certificates at- 
testing their contributions to the Society’s 
advancement, at the Annual Conference 
Dinner, November 25. Shown (I. to r.) 
being congratulated by President Lips- 
comb are: William G. Werner, Manager, 
PR Division, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, PRSA Vice President and 
Chairman, Development Committee; G. 
Edward Pendray, Pendray & Co., New 
York, Editor, Pustic RELATIONS JouRNAL; 
George M. Crowson, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, 
PRSA Central Regional Vice President; 
Franklyn Waltman, Director of PR, Sun 
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Oil Co., Philadelphia, Acting Chairman, 
PRSA Commission on the Social Sciences; 
Walter G. Barlow, Vice President, Opin- 
ion Research Corp., Princeton, Chairman, 
PRSA Research Committee; and Horace 
Renegar, Director of PR, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, PRSA Southern Re- 
gional Vice President. Clem Whitaker, 
Whitaker & Baxter, Chicago, Chairman, 
PRSA Finance Committee, was not present 
when the picture was taken. 

The Citations were instituted as an an- 
nual feature for the first time this year by 
the Awards Committee. They follow: 


WALTER G. BARLOW: For outstanding 
(Continued on page 33) 


prime mover in setting up PRSA’s 
Commission on the Social Sciences. As 
representative of the Commission he 
has worked with social scientists 
throughout the nation, relating public 
relations to social studies. e e 


Rex Harlow resigns 


as Commission head 


Will continue active in PRSA Social 
Science program 


At the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 23, 1952, Franklyn Walt- 
man, Acting Chairman of PRSA’s 
Commission on the Social Sciences, 
announced the resignation of Rex 
F. Harlow as Chairman and mem- 
ber of the Commission. Dr. Har- 
low’s resignation was submitted with 
his statement to the Board of Di- 
rectors that he had undertaken some 
new consulting work for private 
clients in the field of the social 
sciences, 

“The Commission will continue to 
consult Dr. Harlow,” Mr. Waltman 
said, “and I am glad to announce 
that he will continue to write Re- 
me for the Commission, based on 

is interviews with social scientists, 
such as he has been preparing in the 
past. The members of the Commis- 
sion and he expect 1953 to be an 
even more productive year in this 
important work of the social sci- 
ences than was 1952.” 
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PR moves forward—to what? 


roughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, addressed PRSA’s Fifth An- 
nual Dinner, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 25, on the subject “Public Rela- 
tions Moves Forward—To What?” A 
capacity audience which filled the Ho- 
tel Statler’s Presidential Ballroom 
heard a stirring talk with some memor- 
able quotes: ; 

“_..1 begin with the premise of all 
public relations. In a democracy, the 
people rule. If we wish to do more than 
pay lip-service to our system, we must 
believe that every political and eco- 
nomic institution must be justified be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. This is 
not to say that public opinion is always 


S. CoLeMAN, President, Bur- 


right. Nor is it to say that the govern- 
ment of a country or the operation of a 
business must be carried on by a public 
opinion poll. Nevertheless, the broad 
principle is true—that leadership is legiti- 
mate only by the grace of popular con- 
sent. This, as a matter of fact, is an ex- 
traordinary belief. Few countries have 
dared to commit themselves to this 
revolutionary faith in the common 
sense and the good judgment of the 
ordinary man, None the less, upon this 
faith, America is built, upon it 
political institutions are founded. 


our 


“If we want a free democratic capi- 
talism, all of us must devote a good 
part of our energies to public rela- 
tions.” e e 


Government PR 


(Continued from page 20) 


Government agencies belong in public 
relations activities at all?” and _ said: 
“{ don’t know whether you in the pub- 
lic relations field ever look upon gov- 
ernment as your competitor, or not. 
But it is. Whenever an agency sets 
up its own public relations office, even 
to handle such necessary campaigns as 
armed forces recruitment, or E-Bond 
sales promotion, it is invading a field 
of private business—your business. Rail- 
road men—on the management and 
labor sides alike—have hated to see the 
Government get into the railroad busi- 
ness even during emergencies, Grocers 
would not want the Government to get 
into the grocery business. Department 
store people would feel the same way. 
How do you like it? Do you think 
the Government has any more right to 
set up its own public relations opera- 
tions than it has to build its own auto- 
mobiles or trucks?” 

Both newsman Wiggins and Senator 
Moody emphasized that blanket con- 
demnation of Government information 
programs and personnel is “not only 
unjust but foolish.” Said Mr. Wiggins: 

“The sheer growth of Government 
leaves any newspaper inadequately 
equipped to make an even superficial 
examination of all arms of Government. 
We desperately need all the information 
Government people can supply us. But 
it would be very bad if information 
officers were to have sole access to 
heads of agencies. Reporters need di- 
tect access to top officials through inter- 
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views and press conferences. We need 
the benefit of cross-examination. 

“More information is the cure for 
many of our problems in this question 
of special pleading by Government pub- 
lic relations people. Most of them are 
honorable, able and impartial men, 
working for the public welfare. We 
must move against individuals who do 
not fit this description, not blacken 
all with indiscriminate, generalized 
charges. It is important to know the 
facts before programs are enacted. 
After they are enacted, there is a tend- 
ency to accept them as inescapable.” 

Seconding the plea for more informa- 
tion in Government, Senator Moody 
called the public relations officers “an 
indispensable factor in our American 
system” and said: 

“Blanket condemnation of Govern- 
ment information programs and people, 
especially by the press and business. 
which use them most, is both unjust and 
unwise, Our survival as a nation these 
days depends on understanding by our 
people. The most important single 
factor in getting proper government 
policy is to have no obstacles between 
the facts and the people.” 

Senator Moody cited examples of 
work performed by the anti-censorship 
committee he organized in the Senate 
and advocated a permanent watchdog 
committee in Congress to check on cen- 
sorship and other news dissemination 
complaints. e e 


(The above report on the Government 
PR session was made by Allen Wagner, 
Assistant to the Chairman, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.) 


Several Conference session reports 
which are not covered in this issue 
will be published in the February 

JournaL. These include: 

Address by Dr. Rensis Likert (Mon- 
day morning “social sciences” ses- 
sion). 

Report on the Saturday afternoon 
pre-conference session, “Teaching 
Public Relations”. 

Reports of solutions to the Monday 
afternoon “What Would You Do?” - 
problems. 


Presidential citations 
(Continued from page 32) 


diligence as Chairman of the Research 
Committee in its developmental work dur- 
ing the past two years, with particular 
reference to the national studies of public 
relations training and staffing practices 
of American business, educational and wel- 
fare organizations, and for able reporting 
of the results of the Committee’s studies 
to Society members. 


GEORGE M. CROWSON: For distin- 
guished, consistent and diligent service as 
a member of the Executive Committee in 
1952, for able representation of the Soci- 
ety at public relations conferences, and 
especially, as Central Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, for leading that region in substan- 
tial membership growth and chapter devel- 
opment. 


G. EDWARD PENDRAY: For distin- 
guished service as Editor of the Pustic 
RELATIONS JouRNAL for the past two years, 
for eliciting stories, articles and other 
materials that have made the Society’s 
JourNAL comparable in excellence of con- 
tent and presentation with the nation’s 
best professional publications. 


HORACE C. RENEGAR: For  distin- 
guished service as Vice President of the 
Society for the Southern Region, for bring- 
ing into being three active new chapter 
groups in that region in 1952, and for 
leadership of two of them in the staging 
of exceptionally successful community- 
wide public relations conferences. 


FRANKLYN WALTMAN: For distin- 
guished representation of the Society in 
discussions of public relations concepts 
and techniques, and particularly for spe- 
cial work in raising funds with which to 
finance the service to the Society provided 
by the Commission on the Social Sciences. 


WILLIAM G. WERNER: For outstanding 
performance as Vice President, member 
of the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee, and particularly for perform- 
ance as Chairman of the Development 
Committee, from which has resulted the 
greatest progress in organization of chap- 
ters and membership growth in any Soci- 
ety year. 


CLEM WHITAKER: For the first ex- 
haus'ive survey of the Society’s financial 
structure ard reeds, and for preparation, 
as Chairman of its Finance Committee, of 
a fiscal program commensurate with the 
anticipated demands of a growing pro- 


fession. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


Public Relations Publicity 
@ Product Promotion 
8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 


40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 5-3100 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 


Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 


Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres. 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 S. Hobart Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42n0 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y 
Whitehall 3-555] 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 
Advertising 


Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Prestige Books 


e Historical 
e Educational 
e Biographical 
e Anniversary 
Researched, written, designed, 
produced and distributed for 
companies and associations. 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS, INC. 


10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4698 ; 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations - publicity 
For special assignments 

or long range programs 

105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


HAS YOUR OFFICE MOVED? 
HAVE YOU A NEW BRANCH OFFICE? 


Professional Directory advertising 
in the JOURNAL follows “card inser- 
tion” type of listing, without illus- 
tration. Size: one column, one inch; 
and one column, two inches. Copy 
mentions availability of service, 
without promotional claims. Limited 
to firms of PRSA members only. 
Rates are available from: 


Advertising Department 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


PR and Social Sciences 
(Continued from page 11) 


A concept like this of relative depri- 
vation illustrates how social science, 
though it makes the simple complex, 
also seeks to make the complex simple, 
But we still do not know very well how 
to use such a concept. The most it does 
in any given case of new research is to 
alert us to such questions as these: 
“With whom or with what reference 
group is a person identifying when 
he expresses an attitude? What is his 
level of expectation? What are his 
standards of comparison?” 

These are not always easy questions 
to frame and we do not yet have very 
good botanical classifications of differ- 
ent types of reference groups or cate- 
gories. But social scientists, notably at 
Columbia and Michigan, are working 
on this problem. 

I said that in my remarks I wished 
to accent the future. And I do have a 
message which I am deeply anxious to 
communicate to you, That message is 
(1) that the better kind of human re- 
lations fact-finding research even now 
can be of immediate aid to the practi- 
tioner, as Rex Harlow has been preach- 
ing, and (2) that the research in the 
future will be vastly more helpful- 
provided. 

Provided, that enough social scien- 
tists, like their elders in medical re- 
search and other fields of science, con- 
cern themselves not so much with 
gathering immediately useful facts as 
with developing new concepts and new 
research techniques which will organ- 
ize whole ranges of facts. Ideas like the 
germ theory of disease or gadgets like 
the electron microscope were not of 
immediate concern to the practicing 
physician. But such ideas and _ such 
gadgets ultimately serve the _practi- 
tioner in the conquest of disease. 

I had breakfast recently with a famed 
doctor who was trained as a pediatri- 
cian. “When I was a young man,” he 
said, “I spent most of my time treating 
children with infectious diseases. Now, 
for many such diseases a simple shot 
of penicillin in the buttocks will do the 
trick, and the pediatrician is free to 
spend most of his time on the emotional 
problems of the child—or Mama, You 
psychologists and sociologists are still 
in the 1890's and can't help us enough 
though, thanks to Freud and others, 
you are not standing still. Oh, that there 
were more of you working at pure s0- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


Herbert E. Bickel, Director of PR, Virginia 
Transit Co., 101 S. Davis Ave., Richmond, 
Va. Sponsors: William Ellyson, Jr., and 
Richard B. Hall. 


Dreng Bjornaraa, Asst. Director of PR, 
Northwest District, U. S$. Steel Corp., 
1100 Minnesota Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sponsors: Tres Goetting and George C. 
Hellickson. 


A. Louis Champlin, Jr., Director of Pub- 
lications & Publicity Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., 400 
Second Ave., South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Sponsors: C. W. Plattes and Charles H. 
Walter, Jr. 


Robert B. Claxton, Community Relations 
Mgr., California and Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corp., Ltd., Crockett, Cal. Sponsors: 
Willard Swain and Robert D. Ross. 


John A. Conde, Asst. to the Director of 
PR, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 14250 Ply- 
mouth Rd., Detroit 32, Mich. Sponsors: 
Howard E. Hallas and Frederick L. Black. 


Marjorie Deen, Mgr., Product Publicity, 
General Foods Corp., 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Bruce Watson 
and W. Howard Chase. 


Roy J. Forrest, PR Staff Member, Ford 
Division, Ford Motor Co., Plymouth & 
Middle Belt Roads, Livonia, Mich. Spon- 
sors: Leggett Brown and Robert O. Dunn. 


James P. Furniss, Asst. Cashier, Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Broad and 
Marietta Streets, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: 
James H. Cobb, Jr., and Bradford D. Ans- 
ley. 

James W. Fuson, Jr., PR Staff, Kudner 
Agency, Inc., New Center Bldg., Detroit 
2, Mich. Sponsors: Thoburn H. Wiant and 
William A. Durbin. 


William J. Gaskill, Director of PR, The 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Iwilei Road, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Sponsors: Nelson Prath- 
er and Clarence L. Hodge. 


Ambrose C. Hamaker, Owner, A. C. Hama- 
ker & Co., 44 Mill St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
Sponsors: Reuben H. Ryding and J. J. 
Kaufman. 


Laurance L. Hurd, Director of PR, Buf- 
falo Eclipse Corp., 101 East Ave., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Sponsors: Francis W. 
Dunn and Whitman Daniels. 


Joseph H. Jordan, Director of PR, North- 
west District, U. S. Steel Corp., 700 Wol- 
vin Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. Sponsors: Tres 
Goetting and George C. Hellickson. 
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John M. Lamb, Account Executive-PR 
Director, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., 1640 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Sponsors: Don Short 
and Tres Goetting. 


Earl T. Leonard, Southeastern Regional 
Representative, Licensed Beverage Indus- 
tries, Inc., 4310 Lakehaven Dr., N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. Sponsors: James H. Cobb, Jr., 
and Bradford D. Ansley. 


Andrew J. May, Vice President, Harris & 
Ewing, 1313 F Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Sponsors: Walton Onslow and Allen 
Wagner. 

Charles W. Moore, Executive Asst., Great 
Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Sponsors: George M. Crowson and Harold 
M. Sims. 


Thomas H. Moriarty, Publicity Writer, 
D. P. Brother & Co., General Motors Bldg., 
4th Floor, Detroit 2, Mich. Sponsors: Tho- 
burn H. Wiant and Howard E. Hallas. 


A. O. Putnam, Director of PR, Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., Corner of Chelsea & Uni- 
versity, Memphis 8, Tenn. Sponsors: Ed 
Lipscomb and Ernest B. Stewart. 


Walter Raleigh, Executive Vice President, 
New England Council, Statler Bldg., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. Sponsors: James L. Turren- 
tine and Frederick Bowes, Jr. 


C. C. Rampton, Vice President, Walker 
Bank & Trust Co., 175 S. Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Sponsors: Paul Sullivan 
and Nelson W. Aldrich. 


Joseph I. Richman, Partner, Joseph I. Rich- 
man Associates, 667 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. Sponsors: J. Raymond Bell 
and Buell A. Patterson. 


Dr. William A. Rush, Director of PR & 
Finance, Division of Educational Institu- 
tions, Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, 1001 19th Avenue South, Nash- 
ville 12, Tenn. Sponsors: Boyd M. Mc- 
Keown and Maxwell E. Benson. 


John Rusinko, Asst. Mgr. of Advertising, 
Sales Promotion & PR, Minneapolis-Moline 
Co., Box 1050, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Sponsors: Charles H. Walter, Jr., and 
Harry G. Remington. 


William F. Smiley, Director of Informa- 
tion, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 99 North 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Sponsors: 
Harold K. Schellenger and Nevin J. Rodes. 


Carl E. Stahley, Director of PR, The Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Ninth and Euclid, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Sponsors: Edmond C. 
Powers and Frank A. Uniack. 


H. Dixon Trueblood, Director of PR & 
Advertising, Occidental Life Insurance Co. 
of California, 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Sponsors: Edward F. Baumer 
and Harold P. Levy. 


John L. Van Zant, Director of PR & Ad- 
vertising Account Executive, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Sponsors: George C. Reitinger 
and Walter W. Belson. 


Harvey H. Walters, Director of PR, The 
General Council, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., 324 Church St., Decatur, Ga. Spon- 


sors: James H. Cobb, Jr., and Bradford D. 
Ansley. 


Robert W. Wood, Mgr., Chicago Office, 
Selvage, Lee & Chase, 221 N. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. Sponsors: Edwin 
L. Heckler and Conger Reynolds. 


George M. Worden, Asst. to Director—Ad- 
vertising & Publicity, Air Reduction Co., 
Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sponsors: John W. Hill and Merrick 
Jackson. 


Associate Membership 


Ernest Aschner, Head of PR Section, Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine, Economic De- 
partment, 16 E. 66th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Kalman B. Druck and 
Stanley Baar. 


George W. Barber, Western States PR Rep- 
resentative, U. S. Rubber Co., 5675 Ana- 
heim-Telegraph Rd., East Los Angeles 22, 
Cal. Sponsors: Burns W. Lee and Ed- 
ward F. Baumer. 


E. J. Beam, Mgr. of PR, Victor Adding 
Machine Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. Sponsors: Robert B. Johnson 
and J. J. Gerber. 


Edward G. Gold, Asst. Mgr., PR Dept., 
Armour and Co., Union Stockyards, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. Sponsors: Edwin L. Heckler 
and George C. Reitinger. 


Lloyd J. Lewis, Owner, Lloyd Lewis Asso- 
ciates, 325 Commercial National Bank 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. Sponsors: Virgene 
Robinson and C. Armitage Harper. 


Julian G. Murphy, PR Director, Minute 
Maid Corp., 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Sponsors: Robert M. Snibbe and 
Curtis J. Hoxter. 


Thomas C. Roberts, Director of PR, Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Stephen E. Fitzgerald and 
Joseph E. Canning. 


John A. Weil, Director of Information, 
The New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, Office of PR and De- 
velopment, 2 E. 91st St.. New York 28, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Stephen E. Fitzgerald and 
Denny Griswold. 


PR and Social Sciences 
(Continued from page 34) 

cial research on the model of the biolo- 

gist or chemist!” 

Well, there are a good many of us 
at work, though some among us are 
not too well trained in experimental 
design or mathematical statistics, some 
among us are lacking the incisive prac- 
tical insights into human nature which 
characterize the best practitioners like 
the author of Pendray’s maxims, a few 
among us social scientists are preten- 
tious and may even deserve the label 
of charlatans. But able and brilliant 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Social Sciences Session 
(Continued from page 8) 


one seems to be, “sometimes yes, some- 
times no.” It depends upon whether or 
not people feel that what you are doing 
is in their interest, or at least is not op- 
posed to it. It is entirely possible, the 
scientists’ research shows, that the more 
people get to know you, the more they'll 
hate you if what you are doing turns 
out to be opposed to what they want 
or feel they should have. 

II. What people know about a sub- 
ject depends roughly upon the amount 
said and published about it, This ap- 
parently is not true so far as concerns 
matters close to the “life sphere,” or 
deep personal interests of people. When 
you touch people’s deep interests, you 
don’t need to say very much, They get 
the idea fast. The principle may be 
true to some extent in matters of inci- 
dental interest only. In any case, it is 
not true unless the facts bear out the 
statement, 

III. To convince people, you must 
state your material in terms of their 
self-interest. The judgment on this one 
appears to be that it is true if the word 
“perceived” is put in ahead of self- 
interest. 

IV. People are interested first of all 
in people, especially themselves; sec- 
ond, in things; only third in ideas, Ap- 
parently this is true and it is a corrolary 
of the “life sphere” theory of interest. 
People are interested in themselves 
and close friends first, then in things 
that affect themselves and finally in 
ideas which in turn affect things and 
presumably themselves. 

V. People’s attitudes are more eas- 
ily reached through their emotions than 
through their intellects. True, in short 
run at least, seems to be the judgment 
on this point; but in the long run what 
the intellect accepts is likely to prevail. 
In any case, emotional appeal will have 
little long range effect if the perceived 
facts do not bear it out. 


VI. Statements should be positive: 
it is more effective to be for something 
than against something. The box score 
on this is “maybe yes, maybe no.” Ap- 
peals to fear are sometimes very effec- 
tive. In many cases it is more effective 
to use both positive and negative ap- 
proaches to give balanced effect. To 
some extent the value in presenting 
both sides may depend on the educa- 
tional level or intelligence of the public 
to whom the material is addressed. 

VII. Repetition is an essential to 
strengthening or changing attitudes. 
The answer here seems to be “not 
necessarily true.” If the material is close 
to the “life sphere” of the audience, 
not much repetition is necessary. If you 
are dealing in a fringe area of the “life 
sphere” it may do some good. In the 
long run, repetition will do no good 
and may even have an adverse affect 
if the observed facts do not bear out 
what you are saying. 

Both Dr. Likert and Dr. Stouffer are 
well known to PRSA members through 
the medium of the Reports produced by 
the PRSA Commission on the Social 
Sciences. 

Summing up for the group, Ed Pen- 
dray had this to say about the actual 
and potential importance of social sci- 
ence research to the public relations 
profession: “In the long run we are 
social engineers. John G. Stewart of 
Princeton University is fond of describ- 
ing people in the social sciences as 
reaching for the same sort of precision 
in measurement and approach as their 
counterparts in the physical sciences 
are doing. 

“It is entirely possible that the next 
generation of public relations people 
may find that they must understand the 
social sciences, just as engineers must 
understand and use physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, and mathematics.” e e 


(The above report on the Social Sci- 
ences session was made by Walter G. 
Barlow, Vice President, Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, Princeton, N. J.) 


PR and Social Sciences 
(Continued from page 35) 


young men are entering the social sci- 
ence field in increasing numbers—just 
as they are entering the field of public 
relations. 

If you do not expect too much too 
fast, if you will respect our modesty 
in the face of the vast chasm of knowl- 
edge yet to be filled, if you will under- 
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stand it if some of us at times are more 
concerned to solve a basic theoreti- 
cal problem in a laboratory than to 
give off-the-cuff-answers which really 
are guesses, not answers, we can be- 
tween 1952 and 1962 help you—in 
your great mission of improving the 
human relations of business and other 
social organizations in this America 
of ours. @ e 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5- 
line minimum; "Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 


5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLICITY OR EDITORIAL—Broad lib- 
eral arts education with writing, journal- 
ism, radio, art, photography courses. Ex- 
perience: News stories, editorials, radio 
scripts, newsletters; technical literature; 
setting up, captioning pictures, contact. En- 
terprising office with young outlook in 
Detroit desired. Box Z-1. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS-Intelligent news- 
man, 26, now with large eastern daily, 
seeks challenging, interesting PR position 
preferably in NYC _ metropolitan area. 
Salary $5,000 minimum. Box C-1. 


2 SEASONED PR GALS will write & re- 
lease your story for women’s pages. Handle 
others, too. Well grounded preparing lists, 
researching, routing, writing, editor-con- 
tact. Try us. Box M-l. 


_ PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Outstanding public relations contacts in 
maritime field, both government and in- 
dustry. Member of Overseas Press Club 
of America with top contacts in TV, radio 
and press. Also an excellent creative 
writer. Box B-1. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR, solid 
background metropolitan newspaper, radio 
news and public affairs. Now in TV. Ex- 
AF pilot, family man. Desires responsible 
position. Box P-1. 


P. R. ASSISTANT—female, age 26, uni- 
versity graduate, bright and personable. 
Experienced in release writing, research, 
editing. Thorough knowledge of publicity 
channels, good typist, and can take short- 
hand. Salary: $65. Write Box D-1. 


YOUNG MAN WON’T GO WEST 
Company going to Calif. I prefer N. Y. 
Nine years as writer, editor. Seek position 
in public relations, publication. 33, mar- 
ried, home owner. Salary: $8,500. Box 
H-1. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AGENT. Young 
man with college background for company 
paper and PR work. 700 employees with 
favorable salary, climate, and working 
conditions. Per. Dept., Garner Aviation 
Service Corporation, Bartow, Florida. 


EXPERIENCED EXHIBIT SPECIALIST, 
for year-round = exhibit display 
section of annual conferences. Background 
of successful selling advertising, trade or 
professional publication also desirable. 
Give full details first letter. Self-starter 
with management and planning ability 
only. Box O-1. 
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sg PRINTED IN U. S. A. 


General Mills 
invites you to review 


a new technique 
of 


financial reporting 


Animated color film 


“Shecial 
lo Stockholders’ 


A feature of the General Mills 1952 
Informal Regional Stockholders 
Meetings, this new film has been 
shown with success to stockholders, 
security analysts, employees and 
members of the press. 


As a means of simplifying abstract 
corporate financial concepts, it uses 
interesting animation and color 
techniques. If your firm would like 
to study it, on a loan basis, please 
address your request to: 


Manager, Department of Public Services 
General Mills 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Fourteen years ago this month a group of men representing the several branches of the 
American cotton industry met in Dallas, Texas, with the firm determination of initiating a con- 
certed program of research and promotion that would lift cotton from its economic doldrums. 


And cotton needed a lift, for in the late 1930's its spirit was as low as its price, its despair 
“as great as its surplus, and its voice as soft as its lint. By many, cotton was being written off the 


books. 


On January 26-27, cotton's representatives — many of whom were present in 1939 — will 
ather again in Dallas for the fifteenth annual meeting of the National Cotton Council. There 
they will analyze the accomplishments of united purpose and action. They will review the activi- 
ties which have restored cotton to a key position in the national economy. And they will build 
new and broader programs of research and promotion. 


In the best American tradition, the cotton industry will continue to devote its resources 


and its energies to developing and supplying to the consuming public increasingly better prod- 
ucts of fiber and seed 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the country’s 
leading agricultural industry. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
(Advertisement) 
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